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Into every container of Sherman exquisite 
coffee goes something that is not grown in the 
bean. It is the essence of all that we have 
learned in the past sixty-six years of the art 
of blending fine coffees’. . . of roasting and 


packing them exclusively for those who cater 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Some nature-study questions 


What of “Nature Study” in 
camps? Poor battered subject! Have 
any camps re-assessed their nature 
programs in the light of present-day 
living conditions? Have any camps 
data regarding the following 
thoughts ?: 

Suburban children hear discussions 
by their parents about their own 
landscaping around their own houses ; 
for example, selection of plants and 
flowers and their care. Both subur- 
ban and city children hear discus- 
sions about house plants and flowers: 
their care, suitability, cost, and last- 
ing qualities and selection for certain 
occasions, holidays, celebrations such 
as birthdays, entertainments, remem- 
brances and gifts. 

There are many flower 
children and their parents visit. Here 
again is an area of which the chil- 
dren are a part. Some mothers and 
fathers ‘““make up” exhibits for flow- 
er shows and celebrations. Other 
children have parents whose _ busi- 
nesses are concerned with flowers. 


shows 


Schools, churches, and other or- 
ganizations and_ institutions § con- 
nected with childhood are concerned 
with flowers and plants and indoor 
gardens of all sorts as well. 

What are camps doing about pre- 
paring children for an awareness 
and knowledge of the “‘non-wild” but 
cultivated plants, shrubs, flowers? 
Their care, selection and gift suit- 
ability? What about learning through 
doing flower arrangements, plants 
for indoor gardens, etc., in the 
camps’ own “nature program?” This 
goes for acquaria as well. 

Lillian Zarakov 
Camp Z4akelo 
Harrison, Maine 


Parents’ dilemma 


We had to stop and chuckle over 
the enclosed article. The author, Mr. 
Albert Banks, is cartoonist on our 
local newspaper. When he began to 
get irate about our procedures for 
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getting his boy into one of our three 
camps, we braced ourselves for a 
ribbing via his sketches. Instead he 
dictated this article. Hope you enjoy 
it yourself; it’s too good to keep 
localized. 

John A. Chadwick 

YMCA, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Bank’s article begins, “If you 
haven't been part of it yourself, 
you've at least heard about it—I 
mean this business of getting an 
army ready for shipment to some 
distant point overseas.” It ends, “So 
you're pretty smug about it. You go 
down to the office and in an offhand 
way mention to the first guy you 
meet that you have just shipped your 
youngster off to camp. ‘And what I 
went through, you say, expecting 
sympathy of course. This guy, same 
guy you are talking to, looks at you 
through a mist. Then he smirks at 
you, actually smirks! ‘Ha, he says, 
‘you're braggin’? I just sent three 
of ’em!” 

In between, there is a lot of lusci- 


ous humor, from the parents point 
of view. 





Help wanted on dramatics 


[ was a counselor this past sum- 
mer, and experimented on two occa- 
sions with dramatics. However, it 





seemed more of an ordeal than fun 
to the participating campers. Next 
year, I am to have full charge of 
dramatics, and I want to avoid the 
troubles of this summer and make 
the program really attractive. I will 
appreciate any suggestions you may 
be able to offer. 

I will be working with boys from 
seven to fifteen, divided into two age 
Our dramatic productions 
will have to be completed within a 
two-week period, since we lose most 
of our boys every two weeks. Facil- 
ities include a full-size stage with 
draw curtain. 


groups. 


My biggest problem last year was 
creating a sustained interest. The 
boys were anxious enough to put on 
a play, until they started rehearsals. 
Then too, last year’s group was not 
divided by age, which made it dif- 
ficult to select a play or skit with 
universal appeal. Any help you can 


render in this connection will be 
deeply appreciated. 
Mack E. Horsmon 


Oxford, Ohio 


Can CAMPING MAGAZINE readers 
write letters giving helpful advice to 
Horsmon? Or suggest 
sources of helpful material? Address 
letters to him care of CAMPING MaGc- 
AZINE, please. 


Counselor 


Swimming pool data 


Our camp, since it is not located 
near a natural body of water, has a 
swimming pool. We would appre- 
ciate it if you could refer us to some 
which we could ob- 
tain comprehensive information that 
would enable us to check up on our 
pool operating practices to see 
whether there are any possible im- 
provements we could make. | 

Camp Director 


source from 


An excellent publication on this 
subject is “Recommended Practice 
for Design, Equipment and Opera- 
tion of Swimming Pools and Other 
Public Bathing Places.” This is an 
official report of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, and is avail- 
able, we understand, at 50c per copy. 


Loveliest mother 


Ken Smith, about whose wife the 
enclosed newspaper article was writ- 
ten, is an active member of ACA 
and Program Chairman of the 1951 
regional conference in Detroit. I 











When the best prospects 
are thinking about camp 





They think about the 

Camp Directory in the 

This Week Section of 
the Herald Tribune 





For years the top income families 
in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and all across the U. S. 
have relied on the Camp Direc- 
tory in the This Week Section of 
the Herald Tribune to find the 
best camps for their children. If 
you'd like to tell these families 
your story... put This Week’s 
Camp Directory at the top of 
your advertising program. 
Write or wire for full details. . 


IN THE. 


. HE RAL D T RIBU NE 


230 West 41st Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





think it might be interesting to have 
comments such as this in the maga- 
zine. 


Ethel F. Bebb 
Redbook Magazine 
New York City 


The clipping referred to is from 
the Detroit Free Press. It contains 
a 7-by-10 inch picture of Mrs. Smith 
and their two children, and salutes 
Mrs. Smith as winner of the 1950 
“Loveliest Mother in Michigan” con- 
test. Included in the article is men- 
tion that Mrs. Smith “cherishes a 
family of 122—two of the flock her 
own children, the other 120 are the 
young boys she ‘mothers’ at Camp 
Charlevoix each summer.” 


Poem for (in) active members 


This was sent in by John Lennox, 
of the ACA Central New York Sec- 
tion. Why not run it in the magazine? 

Gerald P. Burns 
ACA Executive Director 
Chicago 


Here’s the poem; we think it quite 
appropriate at this time when ACA 
Section fall and winter programs are 
getting under way. 


Do You Just Belong? 


Are you an active member, 

The kind that would be missed? 
Or are you just contented 

That your name is on the list? 


Do you attend our meetings, 
And mingle with the flock, 
Or do you stay at home 
And criticize and knock? 


Do you take an active part 
To help the work along, 
Or are you satisfied to be 
The kind that “just belong’’? 


There’s quite a program scheduled 
That I’m sure you’ve heard about, 

And we'll appreciate it if you, too, 
Will come and help us out. 


So come to the meetings often 
And help with hand and heart, 
Don’t just be a member 
But take an active part. 


Think this over, Brother; 
You know right from wrong. 
Are you an active member, 


Or do you just belong? 





Anonymous 
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MACHINE? 


Are you contemplating 
using one ? 


BE SURE TO USE 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 


iT 
STERILIZES 
AS IT WASHES 


; And helps to 
; PREVENT EPIDEMICS 
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Depend on PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


to produce more enrollments 


for your Camp every year... 





Mos? camps do! 

In fact, more camps advertise in 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE than in any other 
leading consumer magazine. 


Mothers and fathers 

depend on PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
for guidance in selection of camps for 
their children. 


That’s why your ad in PARENTS 
MAGAZINE is sure to be read by more 
than 1,250,000 families with well over 
2,500,000 children — your best enrollment 
prospects. 


What’s more: 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers the | 
lowest rate per thousand families with 
children among all leading consumer 
Magazines in the camp field. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers nearly 
100% no-waste circulation in families with 
children ... reaches more of your pros 
pects for every dollar spent. All othe! 
magazines reach an average of 50% fam 
lies without children. 


For rates and details, write to: 
Josephine Chrenko, Director, 
School & Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y: 
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What’s the Lone Ranger doing here? 


It’s not as strange as you might think. For our 
masked friend, with his faithful helpers, Silver and 
Tonto, has long been a star “salesman” for General 
Mills. And this year he’s taking on an extra job. 
He’s going to help round up more boys and girls 
for your camps. 

On his radio program, and on three other General 
Mills programs, we’re turning over a part of the 
time to the promotion of camping. You'll hear 
regular announcements for boys’ and girls’ camps 
on “The Lone Ranger,” “Armstrong of S.B.I.,” 
‘The Breakfast Club,” and ‘‘Live like a Millionaire.” 

We hope plenty of parents hear those announce- 


ments, too. And we hope you pack ’em in next 
summer. 

What’s General Mills doing in the camping 
business? We believe that by helping boys and 
girls to develop as individuals... and by teaching 


them how to play and work together . . . our camps 


6 


are helping to build better citizens, to strengthen 
the future of America. 


Because all of us have a stake in the future of our 
country ...and because these boys and girls will 
someday be our leaders, our employees, or our Cus- 
tomers... we’d like to help you with this important 
job. That’s why we’re “‘selling’’ your camps. 











Makers of Kix... Wheaties... Cheerios... 
Bisquick ...Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Enriched Flour... Softasilk Cake Flour... 
Betty Crocker GingerCake and Cooky Mix 
... Betty Crocker PartyCake Mix . . . Crust- 
quick...Betty Crocker Devils Food Cake Mix. 














Copyright T.L.R. Inc. 
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Practical Pointers on 





HE THINGS children do at 

camp determine the significance 

of the experience for them: 
that is why program planning is so 
important a function. A cursory sur- 
vey of a number of camping situa- 
tions, however, reveals a number of 
misconceptions which must be cor- 
rected if high-level programming is 
to be achieved. 

First, there is the assumption that 
group workers skilled in a city set- 
ting make the best camp staff. This 
ignores the fact that a knowledge of 
group dynamics is only one of many 
attributes of good camp _ personnel. 
Also desirable are knowledge of the 
and mysteries of nature, 
outdoor 


beauties 
self-confidence — in 
ability to share and enjoy robust 
play with others, temperament to 
live with others 24 hours a day and 


living, 


wear well] in the process, possession 
of a number of camping skills, ete. 
Second, in an attempt to get away 


from the set-schedule or imposed 
program idea, the pendulum has 


swung to the other extreme in some 
camps. Counselors are told that one 
must dictate that 
campers must decide for themselves 
all the things they would like to do. 
This limits a counselor’s leadership 
opportunities; also campers, espe- 
cially new ones, are likely to be be- 
wildered, and to expect them to plan 
for themselves without help is unre- 


never program, 


alistic. 

Third, there is the notion that all 
activity must produce growth. Yet 
real growth takes place slowly and 
only over long periods of time. Let's 
not be afraid of activity for the sake 
of pure enjoyment. Pure fun and ex- 
uberance of spirit are good for the 
soul and should have high priority in 
program planning. 

What we want campers to derive 
from their activities will of course 
influence program planning. Here 
are some useful guides as to what 
children should get from camping: 

(1) Develop an appreciation of 

nature; 

(2) Develop specific outdoor 

skills ; 
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(3) Learn to live, play, and work 
in a democratic group; 

(4) Develop self-reliance ; 

(5) Have fun, wholesome body- 
building activities, good 
food and good air. 

(6) Develop good habits of hy- 
giene, eating, sleeping, ete. 

A program geared to accomplish 

these goals must take into considera- 
tion a number of factors. Selection 
of campers is one. Not all children 
will benefit from a trip to camp. To 
protect such children and the others 
in camp who would be affected by 
their unhappiness, careful interviews 
of parents and children by skilled 
highly desirable. 


interviewers are 





Another misconception has been to 
assume that caseworkers can_ best 
handle this task. Here again, case- 
work is only one of the skills re- 
quired; experience has shown that 
well rounded senior camp staff often 
make the best intake people. 

Psychological preparation of new 
campers and parents for the camping 
experience is important. Their ad- 
justments and reactions in camp will 
depend on what they have been ex- 
pecting, and how parents react to 
the separation in letters from home, 
ete. 

Careful division of campers into 
cabin groups is generally recognized 
as essential to providing an atmo- 
sphere of acceptance and security for 
‘ampers, and encouraging the com- 
panionship of doing things together 
and by common consent. Recommend- 
ed principles to observe in grouping 
are that children should be permitted 
to choose their own associates, groups 
should be permitted to decide on ad- 
ditions to their numbers, attempts 
should be made to have each group 
homogeneous in age and _ develop- 






By Grorce Hattowirz 
Managing Director 
Jewish Camp Couneil, Toronto 


lective Program Planning 


ment, and the first few days in camp 
should be the trying-out stage, in 
which campers can change groups if 
they wish. It should be remembered, 
however, that while the cabin group 
is the basic unit in camp program- 
ming, this group should not continue 
to function in isolation. If it does, its 
individuals will not feel rélated to 
those in other groups, and the feel- 
ing of camp as an entity will be lost. 
Moreover, there are greater program 
opportunities in inter-group and 
campwide activities than in just the 
single group. 

The quality of programming will 
be no better than the quality of staff. 
Careful selection, pre-camp training 
and supervision are imperative. 

Several examples come to mind of 
the benefits of high-level program- 
ming. In one camp, the campers’ 
council was discussing how to wel- 
come and make a group of newly ar- 
riving campers feel at home. The 
council drew up a plan which in- 
volved all cabin groups, and drew on 
arts and crafts, dramatics and song. 
Several cabins made welcoming post- 
ers. Another composed a song of 
welcome. Still others wrote and acted 
skits telling the new campers about 
the many possibilities for fun and 
adventure at camp. One cabin helped 
sort baggage. This 
campwide project not only success- 
fully welcomed the new group, but 
provided opportunity for cooperation 
across cabin groups. 

In another camp, which empha- 
sized canoe trips and overnights, an 
imaginative staff person suggested a 
major project to the campers’ coun- 
cil. Why not build permanent over- 
night facilities at the portages and 
usual stopping places? The entire 
camp enthused in this activity. A 
wonderful feeling of accomplishment 
and contribution to others accompa- 
nied the activity. 

Many more such high-level camp 
activities could be mentioned. The 
important point is that rich program 
resources—acres of diamonds in our 
own back yards—exist in the sur- 
roundings of practically every camp. 


new campers 
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Mee 


Cooking cheese buns and hoke chowder 


Campers Really Go for this 


UTDOOR cooking has _ been 

stressed at Camp Nebagamon 

for many years. Still, when 
the outdoor cooking question was dis- 
cussed at evaluation meetings held 
by counselors, it was decided more 
emphasis should be placed on all 
phases of outdoor lore, with special 
emphasis on outdoor cooking. 

To put the new program into ef- 
fect a director of outdoor cooking 
was selected to coordinate the pro- 
gram for the entire camp. 

The first step in starting the new 
camping season was to give special 
training and practice in outdoor lore 
and cooking to all counselors during 
the pre-camp training period. In- 
cluded were use of knife and axe, 
fire-building, camp safety, cooking, 
and sterilization of cooking utensils 
and dishes. Several different menus 
were prepared by the counselors dur- 
ing the pre-camp training period. 

The next step was to set up a 10- 
point program that would be carried 
out by the campers during the entire 
camping season. The program in- 
cluded four points that would he 
judged during the entire season, and 
six which would be judged at each 
separate cook-out. 


Ten important points 


1. Selection of A Cook-Out Site 
Each cabin group was encouraged 


All-Camp Outdoor 


to select a permanent cook-out site 
to be used for all its cook-outs dur- 
ing the season. Sites were to be 
judged on location, trees, drainage, 
location of fireplace, etc. 

2. Camp Cook-Out Gadgets 

Developing the cook-out site was 
to be a major project for each cabin 
during the summer. Each cabin was 
encouraged to build ice boxes, gar- 
bage disposal units, tables, chairs, 
fireplaces, and various rustic gad- 
gets. 

3. Cabin Cook-Out Boxes 

To tie in the outdoor cooking with 
the handicraft shop, each cabin was 
encouraged to build and decorate a 
cook-out box that would be used to 
keep all cook-out equipment and sup- 
plies. 

4. Cabin Cook-Out Sign 

Another handicraft item was the 
making of a rustic cabin sign or 
cabin name-plate. This sign was to 
be a part of the camp cook-out site. 

The six points to be judged at 
each separate cook-out included: 

5. Cabin Organization 

Each cabin was to be judged at 
each cook-out on how well the cabin 
was organized for the event. Organi- 
zation included firebuilders, wood 
gatherers and cutters, cooks, dish- 
washers, and cleaners to clean up the 
campsite, take care of fires. 

6. Preparation of Food 
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Special instruction was given in 
preparation of all menus, and each 
cabin was judged on how well its 
members were able to follow instruc- 
tions in carrying out certain menus, 
types of fires needed, cleanliness, and 
cabin organization in getting the 
food prepared. 

7. Method of Serving Food 

Cabins were encouraged to orgau- 
ize their own methods of serving 
food: family style, cafeteria, etc. Ta- 
ble decorations and table manners 
were soon found to be a part of serv- 
ing of food. 

8. Sterilization of Dishes 

Campers became aware of the im- 
portance of doing a good job of 
sterilizing their own eating and cook- 
ing utensils. It was very interesting 
to see the various methods devised 
by some cabins for doing this im- 
portant job. 

9. Site Clean Up 

In a very short time this part of 
the program was found to have a 
definite effect on all campers on trips 
out of camp. They learned the im- 
portance of making certain that all 
cooking and camp fires were proper- 
ly extinguished, and that everything 
was left in ship-shape order. 

10. Program for Cook-Out 

Each cabin group was encouraged 
to plan a cook-out program that 
would take care of not only the cook- 
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out, but an evening program as well. 
These programs turned out to be the 
highlight of the week, with the camp- 
ers learning many interesting games, 
contests, stunts and songs. 
Following each cook-out, 
scores were posted on the village 
bulletin board. Conferences were 
held with cabin counselors where sug- 
gestions and criticism were in order. 
Emphasis was placed upon camper 
participation as far as possible, with 
cabin counselors acting only as su-~ 
pervisors. In a short time, there were 


cabin 








the planning of the various menus 
used during the summer. They were 
planned so that various methods of 
cooking would be utilized: Hobo 
stoves, aluminum foil, green stick, 
reflector oven, and No. 10 tin can. 
Mimeographed copies of the menu 
and suggestions for its preparation 
were given to each cabin counselor 
several days in advance of the day 
of the cook-out, thus, both counselors 
and campers could make plans for 
the type of cooking to be done and 
equipment that would be needed. 


By Orvar B. Crate 
Staff Member Camp Nebagamon 


Cooking Program 


many “rocking-chair” counselors, 
with campers wishing to take over 
all the cooking duties. Many leaders 
reported they, were really enjoying 
the cook-out program for the first 
time. 

Following the last cook-out, and 
during the last week of camp, village 
counselors gave campers from the 
winning cabin in each village a steak 
fry as a reward. 


Considerable thought was given to 


Other Cooking Activities 
f 


Cabin cook-outs are only a part of 
the overall cook-out program carried 
on at Camp Nebagamon. During the 
season each village holds its own 
Village Barbecue. During the past 
season, village outdoor doughnut frys 
were also successful and popular. In 
addition, two all-camp barbecues are 
held each summer. These are the 
Birthday Steak Fry and the ever- 
popular Indian Day Rib Barbecue. 


Below, typical cabin cook-out site; right, twist on stick and 
cake in reflector oven, cooking bacon and eggs on hobo stove 
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Climax of the outdoor cooking 
comes with the Annual Chef’s Cap 
contest. In this event, one represen- 
tative from each cabin in camp com- 
petes with the other representatives 
for the camp individual cooking 
award. Each representative prepares, 
by himself, a well-balanced menu 
and is judged along the same lines 
as the cabin cook-outs are judged. 
The winning camper from each vil- 
lage is presented with a very attrac- 


tive Chef’s Cap and Apron. 
Good Results of Program 


Cook-outs based on this program 
proved very popular. Then too, in a 
short time great improvement was 
noted in many cabins. They took 
pride in their cabin cook-out sites 
and spent many hours’ making 
gadgets and _ furniture. Campers 
started asking questions concerning 
the next cook-out, making special 
plans for the occasion, and request- 
ing certain menus to cook. 

Results were noticeable also on 
canoe and Gypsy trips by the coun- 
selors in charge. Campers were eager 
to do the cooking and proved that 
they were developing skills in cook- 
ing, cleanliness, firebuilding, use of 
knife and axe, etc. They were espe- 
cially careful in putting out all fires 
and cleaning up camp sites. Reports 
received by counselors from parents 
of campers indicate that on return- 
ing home, campers have shown more 
interest in family back-yard bar- 
becues and family cook-outs. In fact 
they have even shown mother and 
dad a thing or two about outdoor 
cooking. 
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Camps Find Advantages in 





ULTIPLE washing  foun- 
NM tains, which have long been 

used by industrial plants 
because of the numerous advantages 
they offer, are now finding more and 
more use in from coast to 
coast. Reports from users indicate 
that both parents and campers, as 
well the camp directors them- 
selves, find installation of the foun- 
tains a worthwhile investment. 

One camp owner has commented, 
“Judging from the favorable com- 
ments of many of our parents, the 
installation of washing fountains 
four years ago has added prestige to 
our camp. It has also made the wash- 
ing of faces and hands a _ popular 
custom, as the campers just ‘love’ to 
wash, and really make a game of it. 

‘To us they are the best invest- 
ment we have made in a long time 
for the benefit of our camp. They 
are easy to keep clean, and in four 
vears of constant operation haven't 


camps 


as 


cost us a penny in maintenance or 


upkeep.” 
Installation of the equipment 
seems to cut across all types of 


camps. Both boys and girls camps, 
and both agency and private camps 
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7 Camp Glen Eden 


Multiple Washing Fountains 


are among users of these fountains. 

In addition to the advantages men- 
tioned above, the manufacturers 
point out that the washfountains of- 
fer sanitary advantages. There are 
no faucets to handle, since on-off op- 
eration is by means of an automatic 
foot control. In addition, bowls are 
self-flushing. 

Economy advantages cited include 
lower installation costs, since one 
fountain will serve up to 10 peo- 
ple, and requires only three con- 
nections—hot water, cold water, and 
drain. For this reason also, main- 
tenance needs are less frequent. Sim- 
ilarly, one of the fountains, even 
though it serves many people, is said 
to use little more water than the or- 
dinary, single-person wash _ basin. 
Too, in multiple-person fountains, 
hot and cold water are already mixed 
to a_ pre-determined temperature, 
thus preventing both burns and 
waste of heated water. 

The fountains may be had in sizes 
designed to serve groups of varying 
size, and in juvenile or standard 
heights. Multiple showers are an- 
other similar product offered by the 
same manufacturers. 





Puzzles Will 
Pique Their 


Interest! 
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OST CAMP directors 

agency and private alike — 
agree it is a good thing to 
send out regular camp “newspapers ’”’ 
or other literature to campers and 
prospective campers during the fall, 
winter and spring months. This con- 
tact helps maintain interest in camp- 
ing, keep loyalty at a high level and 
affords opportunity to reiterate some 
of the lessons learned at camp. 





It is. axiomatic, of course, that if 
you want campers to read your bul- 
letins, the bulletins themselves must 
contain material which will be of 
compelling interest to the youngsters 
who receive them. One tested way to 
obtain camper interest and at the 
same time overcome the dullness of 
all-type pages is through use of pic- 
ture puzzles in your camp bulletins. 
These can have the triple advantages 
of being campy in content, interest- 
ing in appearance, and reminding 
campers of some of the things they 
learned about and liked at camp. 


Several such puzzles are shown ou 
the adjoining page; using these as 
idea starters, you can no doubt de- 
vise many more. If you like, start 
out with the puzzles shown: include 
one or more in your next camp bul- 
letin. None is copyrighted, and all 
are available to camp directors with- 
out charge. They may be traced for 
mimeographing, cut out and pasted 
up for offset printing, or used for 
making plates for use in printed 
publications. 


(Just in case youre tempted to 
solve the puzzles yourself, here are 
the correct answers: Top—1, white 
pine; 2, hickory; 3, birch; 4 bur oak; 
d, sycamore; 6, sweet gum; 7, sas- 
safras; 8, broad-leafed maple. Cen- 
ter, left—1,f; 2,}; 3,i; 4,a; 5,e; 6,2; 
7h; 8,d; 9,b; 10,c. Center, right-— 
Sorry, youll have to find your way 
out of this one without help. Bottom 
—l,e; 2,c; 3,a; 4,d; 5,b; 6,f. 
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1. A tree used by fortune tellers. 
2. A sandy shore kind of tree. 


3. A tree associated with a boy who 
became a general. 


4. A tree used for chewing. 


A tree whose blossoms are worn by 


brides. 


Or 


6. A tree we use to erase errors. 
7. A tree left in the fireplace. 


8. A tree whose name is a body of 
water. 


9. To waste away in grief. 


10. A tree that is well groomed. 





a. 
b. 


e. 


h. 


—— 
° 


Each of the ten definitions below represents a 
different kind of tree. See if you can match the 
correct one from the suggestions opposite. 


gum 
pine 


spruce 


. bay 


orange 


palm 
rubber 


ash 


cherry 


beech 











the definitions given at left? 


Can you match the tree names listed at 


right with 





Each of the leaves shown is common in many sections of the country; how many can you identify? 


a. 


cA <A> 


Help the sad little camper find his way through the 


maze to a happy camp experience. 
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__ P REFLECTOR OVEN DLC CABIN FIRE 


__Cfor HOLDER —fice CHEST 
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In this one, the trick is to match the common campcraft items pictured with the names listed. 
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You Wash 


ECOMMENDATIONS _-_ re- 
garding minimum _ require- 
ments for machine dishwash- 
ing have recently been published by 
the National Research Council’s sub- 
committee of the Committee on San- 
itary Engineering and Environment. 
While these studies had particular 
relationship to dishwashing by the 
armed forces and other governmen- 
tal agencies, the Committee has 
pointed out that general adoption of 
these standards by institutions, ho- 
tels, restaurants, and the like, would 
simplify the procuring of dishwash- 
ing machines and auxiliary equip- 
ment which can be operated with 
consistently good results. 

What follows is a summary of the 
your own 





recommendations; check 
practice against them, and see how 
many ways there are in which your 
washing of dishes can be improved. 


Scraping. Food remains shall be 
removed from dishes by _ suitable 
hand or mechanical device. 


Pre-flushing. The pre-flushing of 
dishes with warm water, with or 
without detergent, is highly desir- 
able. This may be done in a pre-flush 
section of the dishwashing machine 
separate operation. The 
containing detergent 
water 


or as a 
warm water 
overflowing from the wash 
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Dishes 


By Narionat ReseAarcH CoUNCIL 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Sanitary Engineering and 
Environment 


Your 


tank or overflow rinse water may be 
used for pre-flushing. 

Racks and Racking. The dish 
racks shall be designed to minimize 
masking of the sprays. Construction 
with non-marking, corrosion-resist- 
ant welded wire is recommended. The 
number of each type of utensil per 
rack shall be limited to prevent over- 
crowding. Enough racks shall be 
provided for continuous operation 
under maximum load. Means shall be 
provided for returning empty racks 
without damage or contamination 
from the outlet to the inlet of the 
machine. 

Washing. Wash water temperature 
shall be not less than 140°F. With 
good pre-flushing, higher tempera- 
tures (160° F. or more) are desirable. 

Minimum washing time shall be 20 
seconds, during which each rack shall 
be sprayed from above and below in 
about equal amounts with a total of 
at least 12 gal. wash water per 100 
sq. in. tray area under at least 3 lb. 
flow pressure at the top manifold. 

In single-tank machines, washing 
time shall be controlled automatically 
at not less than .40 seconds; in multi- 
ple-tank machines, at not less than 
20 seconds. 

Means shall be provided to main- 
tain the concentration of detergent 
in the wash water automatically and 








Photo courtesy Jackson Dishwasher 


by Machine 


continuously at not less than 0.1 per 
cent by weight in excess of that need- 
ed to satisfy the hardness of the 
water. When the hardness of the 
water exceeds 5 grains, a hard water 
detergent should be used; when it 
exceeds 10 grains, softening to 5 
grains or less is recommended. 

In multiple-tank dishwashing ma- 
chines, excessive spilling or carry- 
over of water shall be prevented by 
providing at least 15 in. space be- 
tween the beginning of the wash tank 
and the center of the first spray arm 
opening; at least 20 in. between the 
center of the last wash spray arm 
opening and the first rinse spray 
arm opening; at least 5 in. between 
the center of the last rinse spray arm 
opening and the curtain rinse open- 
ing; and not less than 10 in. be- 
tween the center of the last curtain 
rinse spray opening and the end of 
the rinse tank. 

Rinse. A power or recirculated 
rinse (two-tank machine) is desir- 
able wherever the quantity of uten- 
sils to be washed justifies the cost 
and the space. 

Rinse water temperature shall be 
at least 180°F. at the inlet to the 
spray arm. Minimum rinsing time 
shall be 10 seconds, during which 
each rack shall be sprayed from 
above and below in about equa! 
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amounts with a total of not less than 
12 gal. rinse water per 100 sq. in. of 
area under not less than 3 Ib. flow 
pressure at the nozzles. Where this 
rinse is used as the sanitizing rinse, 
provision shall be made to stop the 
machine automatically and to display 
a warning light whenever the tem- 
perature drops below 180° F. 

In single-tank machines without 
recirculated rinse, the fresh water 
rinse shall be maintained at not less 
than 180°F. at the inlet to the spray 
arm and provided with automatic 
stop and warning light as above. 
Minimum rinsing time shall be 10 
seconds, during which each rack shall 
be sprayed with not less than 3/8 
gal. fresh water per 100 sq. in. of 
area under not less than 15 Ib. flow 
pressure at the nozzles. 

Construction. Tanks and_ hood 
shal] be constructed of monel metal, 
stainless steel, or equally corrosion- 
resistant material in such a manner 
as to be easily cleaned. 

Sharp angles, unnecessary ledges, 
and open seams shall be eliminated. 
To facilitate cleaning of the interior, 
as much of the piping as _ possible 
should be on the exterior of the ma- 
chine. The supporting frame, motors, 
and pumps shall be of smooth con- 
struction with all parts accessible 
for cleaning. Side clean-out doors or 
removable panels not less than 16 in. 
wide shall be provided for conve- 
nience in cleaning. 

Water Supply. To secure uniform 
water pressure, a pressure-reducing 
valve installed on the hot water line 
to the fresh water rinse is recom- 
mended, so set as to give 15 lb. flow 
pressure at the upper rinse arm 
openings while in operation. The 
water connections shall be made so 
as to prevent back-siphonage. 

The hot water storage tank shall 
be of capacity and the heater of re- 
covery capacity to supply the 
amount of water not less than 140° 
I’, needed for maximum length of 
dishwashing periods and other oper- 
ations. There should be a_ booster 
heater close to the point of applica- 
tion at the dishwashing machine for 
each fresh water rinse and of ca- 
pacity to provide at least 244, gal. 
water per 100 sq. in. tray area per 
minute at 180°F. or higher at the ia- 
let to the spray arm for a single- 
tank machine and 2 gal. or less per 
minute of 180° F. water for each cur- 
tain rinse on a multiple-tank ma- 
chine, 








Try These Cralt-y Ideas 


Handling small docks is simplified 
at Mrs. Lucien Henderson’s Camp 
Arcadia, as pictured above. The dock 
floor, made in sections, is supported 
on wooden horses, much like car- 
penter’s horses, but with top cross- 
piece eliminated and_ cross-pieces 
added part way down each side. It 
is on these that the dock sections ac- 
tually rest. Underwater portions are 
framed with boards to make cribs 
into which rocks are dumped. 


Craft-shop tools get put back where 
they belong at Camp O-Tahn-Agon, 
of which Mrs. Ruth Becker is direc- 
tor. As shown, a large board with ap- 
propriately spaced nails is provided 
for hanging all tools; the secret of 
its success is that the shape of each 
tool is painted in white on the board. 
Results: any tool not in place stands 
out clearly, and any camper finishing 
with a tool can easily see where it 
belongs. 


No one will question the desirability 
of a campground free of old enve- 
lopes, wrappings, etc. Here is how 
this was achieved at Camp Wy- 
onegonic by Director Roland Cobb. 
Hemlock slabs were cleated together 
with 2x4s to make several hollow 
rectangles. These were placed about 
the campsite, and a removable burlap 
bag hung in each. Now, campers 
have ready places to dispose of trash, 
the containers themselves are quite 
campy in appearance, and trash dis- 
posal is as simple as removing one 
burlap bag and inserting another. 
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Music Hath 





lt It’s 


Power— 
food Music 


By L. E. LusHspoucu 


Executive Secretary, YMCA, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


INGING can mean so much to 

the individual camper’s mor- 
ale, idealism and appreciation 
that it ought always to be directed by 
one who knows music and loves it 
sincerely. A camp director can ap- 
proach assemblies or sectional meet- 
ings of the day with considerably 
more confidence if he knows that the 
leaders of music have specifically 
planned the music and songs that 
wil] be used. He will know that the 
“stage” will be properly set for a 
feeling of serenity, adventure, or 
whatever other emotion is appropri- 
ate to the occasion. 

Careful planning is expected in 
every other department of camp in 
order that certain ends may be 
achieved. Music need be no excep- 
tion and yet it often is. Too many 
times the song leader dashes in from 
some other activity, stands utterly 
unprepared in mood or desire, and 
merely helps create confusion by 
asking “What shall we sing?” 

Singing can express strength or 
weakness, order or confusion, beauty 
or ugliness, friendship or selfishness, 
quality or cheapness, joy or sorrow, 
discouragement or confidence. It will 


% 





only express positive qualities when 
the camp director first, and then the 
music director have asked themselves 
this basic question, “What do we 
want to achieve?” That question 
needs to be asked in general about 
the camp season, and more specifi- 
cally about each event at which sing- 
ing is to be encouraged. 

[ have never heard a waterfront 
director encourage campers to con- 
tinue their dog paddle, or to push 
each other from the pier just be- 
cause they “like it.” Nor have I 
heard a tennis coach praise those 
who spoil the game for the more 
adept by their crude lack of form. 
Yet how often have we seen a leader 
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of singing create bedlam or worse by 
encouraging yelling and _ disorder. 
How often have we seen group 
singing directed by someone who at- 
temps to compensate for apprecia- 
tion and skill by creating comedy, 
confusion or just plain noise. 

Now of course there will be much 
undirected singing in any normal 
camp by cabin, boating or hiking 
groups. But this singing of sponta- 
neity will’ be greatly influenced by 
the directed group singing, skillfully 
and carefully from day to day. 


Materials needed 


Sometimes a camp library has 
such few materials and _ resource: 
that singing is limited to a few “old 
saws” or some sentimental triviali- 
ties. Every camp can afford one or 
more sets of good song books, pub- 
lished for the very needs we have. 
And of course the music director will 
have his own kit of many other re- 
sources from which he frequently 
brings forth a new treasure to the 
delight of all. 

Every social agency, church and 
recreation group now has good ma- 
terials available. If only one set of 
song books could be had, I would 
choose “Get Together Songs” 
(Lorenz.) “Singing America” (Na- 
tional Recreation Association) would 
be a good choice or one of the many 
editions published by Cooperative 
Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio. 
(A new American Camping Associa- 
tion songbook for all camps will 
soon be available.) 


It is difficult if not impossible for 
a song leader to lead helpfully, if he 
thinks he should be a cross between 
a clown and a yell leader. Unless we 
focus attention on the _ strength, 
beauty, Joy or relaxation of the mu- 
sic itself instead of on the leader or 
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the singers, possibilities are lost. To 
be a good song leader requires a 
basic appreciation of all that is good 
and beautiful, and a comprehension 
of the kinds of emotions children 
have a right to develop. 

One of the appreciations we need 
to develop is fidelity. Every good 
hymn, song, ballad or folk song has 
an origin and a beauty worth pre- 
serving, and it is poor taste to distort 
them. There are and should be fun 
songs a plenty in every good camp. 
But it is unwise to take a negro spir- 
itual, hymn or folk song and make 
American slapstick of it. We do well 
to make sure that a version of a song 
introduced is authentic. Good hymns 
for camp use can be judged by some 
simple standards which would be 
used in judging poetry and music. If 
the words are good in themselves, if 
the sentiment is noble and dignified, 
if the lyrics are objective not sub- 
jective, and if the music has strength 
and power, it is probably a good 
hymn. If it lacks these character- 
istics then it is poor no matter in 
what book it may be published. A 
good hymn needs to express the 
greatest aspiration with the best of 
music. 

If good hymns such as “God, Who 
Touchest Earth with Beauty,” 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” “Praise to The 
Lord,” “For The Beauty of The 
Earth,” and “Oh God, Our Help in 
Ages Past” are used from day to 
day, children will come to have a 
higher concept of worship. 

We expect camp leaders to lead 
children into new and_ purposeful 
adventure. Music should be no ex- 
ception and a good song leader will 
be as eager to lead children into the 
unexplored joys of learning new 
songs as is the arts and craft dir- 
ector to help children learn new 
mediums of expression. 
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“But they don’t know these new 
songs,’ is the lame excuse. So what! 
If they are only to sing what they 
already know no leadership is need- 
ed. Each camper may well go home 
from camping period having learned 
to love and sing a new sea chantey, 
cowboy song, stately hymn, folk 
song, and negro spiritual; and yes, to 
sing the old ones with more care and 
appreciation. 


Creative opportunities 


What about creativity? There is 
opportunity for creation of good 
music in any camp, when we begin 
commending beautiful singing, part 
singing, and sweet singing, instead 
of noise and volume. 

I have no quarrel with noise. 
There will be and should be yelling 
at camp, pure unadorned hair-raising 
yelling, but it need not and ought 
not be a part of the music program. 
Campers will create lovely expres- 
sion if good music is encouraged. 
Some campers can create new songs 
upon occasion and the good ones will 
be purely original rather than 
parodies. 

For several years our camp was 
fortunate in having camp music lead- 
ership that helped set the emotional 
pattern of the day. In the morning 
as we entered the dining room we 
could expect the pianist to be play- 
ing some of the great hymns of aspir- 
ation which we might sing later at 
the chapel period. At noon time 
there would be hilarious songs of the 
sea, of the West and many more for 
good fellowship. And when evening 
came we were apt to have songs of 
reverie, of romance and of simple 
beauty and benediction. With that 
general theme, with exceptions of 
course, many tensions were released, 
confidence restored and great em»- 
tions encouraged. 

As we plan for the next camping 
season we can remember that all 
great movements that have stirred 
men’s souls have used singing as a 
medium. We have great ideals of 
glorious living, of world fellowship, 
of religious idealism, of brotherhood, 
of graciousness of spirit. Let’s use 
music, the great emotion builder, to 
help strengthen those ideals in the 
sub-conscious minds of our campers. 

While we are making detailed 
plans for menus to provide food for 
the body, let us make some plans too 
for music to nurture the very souls 
and spirits of youth. 
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Snake 








Dramatizes Nature 


Island 





Program 


spy Gitpert E. Merrivyu 
Nature Counselor 


HERE WERE many at our 

State YMCA Camp Becket, 

Becket, Mass., who watched, 
with misgivings, the beginnings of 
“Snake Island” during the summer 
of 1948. The construction of this 
wildlife display device had been un- 
dertaken as a work-project by two 
cabins of the senior village. As the 
boys and the nature counselor pro- 
ceeded to (apparently) mar one of 
the more beautiful portions of the 
waterfront area with a large, ugly, 
circular trench which delimited a 
9 x 12 foot “island’’ from the sur- 
rounding ground surface, those who 
cherished Camp _ Becket’s natural 
beauty winced. Even on the last day 
of the season appearance of the 
structure offered little reassurance to 
the skeptical. A cement and stone 
floor with a broad inner and outer 
wall for a moat had been construct- 
ed, but this was all very rough and 
unattractive. 

The following spring, smooth, fin- 
ish-coats of cement were added to 
the inner surfaces of the moat and 
the island itself was landscaped and 
decorated. A _ rustic, stone-bordered 
path soon surrounded the structure 
and local species of water plants 
graced the border of the island. “A 
thing of beauty! A fine addition to 


an already attractive campus,’ it 
was unanimously agreed. 

On the morning of the opening 
day of camp in 1949 the moat was 
filled with water and a moderate as- 
sortment of amphibian and reptilian 
tenants were introduced to their new 
summer home. 

From this day until the end of the 
season, and in succeeding seasons, 
“snake island” has been general 
headquarters for spare-time spend- 
ers, both staff members and camp- 
ers alike. Enthusiastic campers add- 
ed specimens to the island’s popula- 
tion until it numbered over a hundred 
reptiles, turtles, frogs, etc. Scores of 
campers could be seen crowding 
around the wall on occasions to wit- 
ness such dramatic spectacles as a 
medium sized snake devouring an 
“impossibly” large frog; or a snake 
shedding its skin. One could observe 
in the more normal life on the island 
a great deal about the habits of its 
interesting tenants. As a visiting dad 
put it, “There is more of real life 
per square inch on that island than 
any place I know of.” 

That is precisely the way the boys 
seem to look at it too. Snake Island 
has done more than any other single 
thing to create interest in our na- 
ture program. 
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A Round-up of New 


Ideas for Your Camp 





By GERALD P. Burns 
Executive Director, ACA 


URING MY recent visits to 
ae many camps, there were any 

number of ideas more or less 
along the line of “what's new,’ 
which I think you will find interest- 
ing. Obviously, not every idea de- 
scribed in this article will be either 
new to or applicable to every camp. 
They are presented, however, in or- 
der that you may read them and ap- 
praise their possible value to your 
own situation. My article in the No- 
vember issue dealt primarily with the 
general trends in camping noted; 
this one will be devoted to specific 
ideas of a variety of types. 


Balls of cotton, about fist size, are 
doing an effective job keeping flies 
and other insects off and away from 
screen doors. They need not be 
dipped in repellent. 


Cookouts of at least a couple of 
meals each week are being accepted 
as an essential part of a balanced 
program. Besides, it gives the kitch- 
en help some time off. 


Outdoor activities of many sorts 
should form the backbone of any bal- 
anced camp program. Outdoor dram- 
atics, as seen this summer, have 
proved tremendously popular. 


Kayak building and using pro- 
vides three excellent program fea- 
tures. The constructing of these light 
boats offers a highly desirable arts 
and crafts activity; their paddling 
and sailing provides an attractive 
adjunct to the aquatics program; 


their versatility makes them a handy. 


vehicle for trip transportation. 


Fire drills are seldom practiced 
in camps, but it’s good to note that 
many camps have “standard operat- 
ing procedures” in case of fire. 
These S.O.P.’s usually include a 
broad plan of evacuation, counselor 
fire stations, instructions for giving 
alarm, place of storing and methods 
of using fire-fighting equipment. 
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Horseback riding in many private 
camps has been discontinued. In the 
past, most private camps but only a 
few agency camps offered this ac- 
tivity. Although it’s hardly a trend, 
several agency camps have recently 
added riding to their programs. 

Riflery for girls is growing in pop- 
ularity. While formerly thought of as 
a boy’s activity (like archery, riding, 
and carpentry years ago,) a large 
number of girls’ camps are presently 
featuring riflery. 

Skylights in big buildings (such 
as the dining hall, recreation lodge, 
etc.) certainly cut down on the elee- 
tric bill. In addition, buildings are 
being equipped with fluorescent 
(rather than incandescent) lighting. 


Small-size furniture, equipment 
and facilities are being obtained by 
numerous camps. It is high time we 
recognized that six and seven year- 
olds have serious problems measuring 
up to their 12 and 14-year-old col- 
leagues when adult fixtures and sup- 
plies are used in camp. 


A three-area pool is hardly stand- 
ard equipment for camps; yet the 
concept of functional compartmen- 
talization is worthy of note. The pool 
referred to, divides its diving, swim- 
ming, and “dunking” areas, and is 
the answer to a life-guard’s dream. 
Some such division is achieved in 
many camps through use of cribs, 
guy ropes and floats. 





Smaller cabins are coming into 
vogue. Camps presently building, or 
expanding, are tending toward con- 
struction of cabins designed to house 
approximately six people (five camp- 
ers and one counselor.) In most 
cases, private camps are putting 
sinks, toilets and even showers in 
cabins, while agency camps _ prefer 
the unit wash-house. 

Counselor’s lodges or “retreats” 
are becoming more numerous and or- 
nate. Almost every camp has a tent, 
cabin or building reserved for the 
exclusive use of staff in leisure hours. 
A close check indicates that camps 
giving less time off, develop better 
facilities for counselors, and vice 
versa. 

Three longer periods are replacing 
the four short periods in some 
agency camps. Until recently, the 
standard season of most agency 
camps was divided into four periods 
of approximately two weeks each. 
Some of the changes being invoked 
emphasize three 20-day periods, 
plus pre-and-post-camp weekends. 

Six-years paying provides one 
year free. Such was the interesting 
financial arrangement in one private 
camp visited. Rumor has it that sum- 
mer camp tuitions now vary from 
“nothing” to $1,000 per summer. (If 
you know of camps charging more, 
please advise. ) 

Ramps are being used in place of 
stairs at several camps. In terms of 
maintenance, this may prove a desir- 
able departure. For the very young, 
the aged and the handicapped, 
ramps offer a logical answer to the 
problem of stairs. 

More and different animals are 
exhibited in camp. The _ househoid 
pets (dogs and cats) are being re- 
placed by rabbits, ducks, chickens, 
hamsters, and the usual snakes, tur- 
tles, frogs, and fish. Children, espe- 
cially those from the city, learn 
much from animals. 

Certain forms of adult entertain- 
ment have been introduced into 
camps. Some of this city-type recre- 
ation has merit, but much is of ques- 


_tionable character. 


A daily check of all camper’s tem- 
peratures was instituted by one 
camp. Although it has many com- 
mendable points, such a practice is 
heavily time consuming. In addition, 
for perfect sterilization, or if taken 
simultaneously, one thermometer 
would be needed for each camper. 

Porch-sleeping, with a dressing 
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room inside, is planned in the re- 
building of certain camps. Obviously, 
this implies a large cabin or cottage. 
Its good point is that it “‘sleeps’ 
campers closer to the outdoors. 
Parent-counselor evaluation of 
campers is one of the newer educa- 
tional devices being introduced. 
While formerly done on a subjective 
and informal basis, regular printed 
forms permitting considerable objec- 
tivity are now in use. With parents 
more conscious of the scientific ap- 
proach in education, such evaluation 
seems like a promising tack. 
Chloradane mized with D.D.T. 
seems to have thwarted the flies once 
again. Last summer these _ insects 
thrived on ordinary D.D.T. and pre- 
sented a serious problem. This year, 
the new solution, plus care in fly- 


control along other lines, kept flies 
to a minimum. Strips of white cot- 
ton cloth, dipped in the solution and 
hung from rafters, did much to free 
dining halls of pests. 

Artificial lakes and swimming 
pools abound in the camps of east- 
ern Pennsylvania, as in certain other 
parts of the country. Some camps 
even have both. From the standpoint 
of supervision, teaching, and water 
contro] these man-made facilities are 
excellent. For purposes of extensive 
aquatic programs, such as sail-boat 
racing, their value is limited. 

Individual cabins can sponsor their 
own “nature center’ or “snake pit.” 
Competition need not be limited to 
athletics and aquatics, but may take 
beneficial shape in such pursuits a3 
collecting wild things and preserving 


them in their natura] environment. 

A church altar occupying an al- 
cove two or three feet deep in a craft 
shop, covered (when not in use) by 
folding doors, demonstrated effective 
multiple use of facilities. On rainy 
days when use of the outdoor chapel 
is curtailed, this “pullman altar” 
proves its value by converting the 
craft shop into a small church. 

“Observational quarantine” 
the term used by a group of camps 
to restrict visitors during the threat 
of polio in a particular region. This 
self-imposed restriction successfully 
accomplished its dual purpose of (1) 
limiting non-essential visitation, thus 
diverting possible “carriers” and (2) 
established a uniform procedure of 
joint action, thus removing the onus 
from individual] camps. 


was 





How We Solved That Burning Question 


THE QUESTION of trash burn- 
ing had been a problem for us for 
some time. At YMCA Camp Manito- 
wish, in Wisconsin, we have about 
175 youngsters in camp, plus a staff 
of some 50. Naturally, we collected 
quite a bit of trash each day. It came 
from the kitchen, dining room, infirm- 
ary and library, as well as individual 
cabins and others of our camp build- 
ings. We had been in the habit of 
having assigned campers dump the 
trash in a naturally swampy area lo- 
cated near our campus. Each eve- 
ning, one of the maintenance men 
would fire it. 

But somehow the plan didn’t work 
out too well. Campers wouldn’t al- 
ways throw all trash in the same pile. 
Sometimes the day's accumulation 
didn’t get completely burned. Gradu- 
ally, some campers began saving 
themselves one step at a time by 
dumping near to but not in the 
swampy area, 
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We solved the problem by build- 
ing, using our own maintenance staff 
in spare time, a concrete trash 
burner. 

First step was to build a founda- 
tion. We made a frame, of two-inch 
boards set on edge, approximately 
six by nine feet in size. Into this 
we poured concrete; old bed springs, 
and rocks picked up on the property 
were used to reinforce the concrete. 
(Our soil structure is such that we 
don’t have to go down below the frost 
line with our foundations. ) 

After the foundation concrete had 
hardened, we built temporary frames 
for pouring concrete for the sides of 
our trash burner. As you can see in 





the photograph above, these are made 
of second-hand one-inch boards. The 
frames consist essentially of a hol- 
low, inside square, and another hol- 


low outside square. The outer square 
was made sufficiently larger so that 


the concrete walls, after the frames 
were removed, are about eight inches 
thick. The three boards forming an 
inverted “U” at the front of the 
burner prevented concrete from fill- 
ing this space when the walls were 
poured, and the resulting hole gave 
us sufficient draft to assure burning 
at all times. Prior to pouring con- 
crete into the forms, all wood sur- 
faces which will come into contact 
with concrete are greased to prevent 
sticking and facilitate removing the 
temporary forms after the concrete 
is hardened. 

After all concrete was poured and 





hardened, the temporary forms were 
knocked off, and the complete burner 


(above) revealed. We have found 
that this burner has gone a long way 
to helping us clean up our trash- 
burning problem. It is easy to empty 
waste into, and all waste is confined 
to a small area. Because the burner 
is not unsightly, it was possible to 
place it in a location much more con- 
venient than the old swamp. 
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Here’s Help in 


By Cuast HAmMMonpD 
Recreation Director, 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Successtul Day Camp Operation 


UR DAY CAMP idea began to 
formulate in Muskegon, 
Michigan, three years ago 

this spring. It was obvious that find- 
ing a site would not be difficult, for 
there is an abundance of lakes, 
woods, and hills in our area. The 
main drawback was the lack of fi- 
nances for such a venture. A unique 
sponsorship developed after discuss- 
ing the project with several folks. 
Some good promoters became inter- 
ested and finally approached the 
right group—the A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. labor unions combined forc- 
es to take on the day camp project. 

Now we had what we wanted—- 
only more of it—for we had been 
thinking in terms of fifty boys and 
girls, and this program was being 
proposed to take care of 100 to 150 
every week! We had thought in terms 
of $2,000 for the program, and 
$10,000 was raised for it. All that 
remained to be done was to plan the 
program, employ and train the staff, 
make arrangements for transporta- 
tion, insurance, food, get the camp 
site and a few other details. All of 
which made us wonder if we hadn't 
taken a pretty big bite of something. 


Site comes first 


We began to work out details. 
Let’s begin with the site, for much of 
the program depends on the kind of 
site available. It is interesting to 
note that many recreation depart- 
ments have been able to conduct a 
good day camp in a remote section 
of a city park or on a private estate. 
Others have chosen a site on the out- 
skirts of the city in a county or state 
park or in a country school yard. 
Some travel 40 miles or more to the 
camp. We have been extremely for- 
tunate in our site, since the Muske- 
gon State Park, which has ideal fa- 
cilities for every kind of camping 
and outdoor life, is only eight miles 
from downtown Muskegon. Located 
on the area are four Adirondack- 
type shelter buildings, fire squares, 
water pumps, and adequate toilet fa- 
cilities. A barracks building has been 
brought in and installed for head- 
quarters, first-aid station, and food 
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storage. A _ half-mile hike brings 
campers to the Lake Michigan beach 
for swimming and beach play. 

The second item of concern to us 
was the matter of transportation. As 
we read about various day camp pro- 
grams, we noticed that all means of 
transportation are used. We have 
been fortunate in having the use of 
school buses. The children are picked 
up at 9:15 a.m. and returned to the 
same spot at 4:45 p.m. The total cost 
of the use of three buses for eight 
weeks is about $300, plus insurance. 

From 30 to 50 children and at 
least two adult leaders ride in each 
bus. The buses are driven by the 
men leaders and left at camp for 
the day. This method of transporta- 
tion appears to me to be the most de- 
sirable, not only from the safety 
standpoint, but from the sheer fun of 
riding together, singing and playing 
games to and from the camp. 


Costs and fees 


Important items in any camping 
program are the costs of various 
items and the fees to be charged. 
Based on our experience we have a 
very good picture of probable cost 
for a situation similar to ours. [ 


should mention first that our camp 
operates eight weeks, five days a 
week. Children sign up for one-week 
periods. During the 1947 season, 710 
campers were accommodated; 1,694 
registered for the 1950 season. The 
following are costs per child per day: 
Cost of leadership $.8h 
Cost of food .30 
Cost of maintenance & operation .17 





Total cost per child per day $1.28 

The question of fees to be charged 
depends upon the local situation. It 
has been my feeling that all campers 
should pay at least a small registra- 
tion fee. 
Food and feeding 

Food for the noon meal is taken 
out in the morning. The rural milk 
and bakery trucks leave fresh milk 
and bread each day. Every child is 
given a pint of milk, meat to be 
cooked over the fire at noon, fresh 
vegetables, potato chips, cookies, 
oranges, and the like. There is plenty 
to eat for all, and the biggest thrill 
of the camp comes in the cooking ex- 
perience. 


Good leadership vital 
The need for capable and adequate 





Camping Comedy 


EstHer N. Youne 
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“Fiax-it says I have intentional flu” 
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leadership is of primary importance. 
This is especially true in a camping 
situation, where only the best lead- 
ers should be in charge of the away- 
from-home youngsters. Some author- 
ities recommend one leader for every 
six campers. It varies from this fig- 
ure to one leader for every 25 or 30 
campers. In our case, we try to have 
one adult and one junior leader for 
every 25 campers, which makes a ra- 
tio of one leader to 1244 children. 
We have felt, for our situation, that 
we have adequate leadership. 


Program planning 


Programs should be built basical- 
ly on nature and outdoor living 
themes. It is generally agreed that 
day camps should provide experi- 
ences in outdoor living which cannot 
be done so well on the playground or 
backyard. Consequently, we have 
tried to make the program as inform- 
al as possible, but at the same time 
present opportunities for the young- 
sters to learn how to cook and make 
fires, to use an axe, to take care of 
themselves in the woods, to prepare 
a camp site, to dispose of refuse, to 
enjoy nature crafts and games, hik- 
ing, informal games, swimming, and 
just playing on the beach. 

We divide our camp into units of 
25 or less campers. Divisions include 
boys 8 through 10 years of age, girls 
8 through 10, and boys 11 through 
13. These units are spread out over 
the camp site so that no two units 
can see or reach each other. 

These groups plan their own ac- 
tivities, but all units come together 
for the opening ceremony, for swim 
periods, and before leaving for 
home. This gives the small units 
plenty of chances to function as they 
like. 

Most recreation departments that 
have conducted day camps are en- 
thusiastic about the results. It should 
stimulate others to start such a pro- 
gram. To those considering it, I 
would say: look around for a good 
site, look for some organization that 
is willing to put a little time and 
money into a good thing; start plan- 
ning, get it rolling, and you will be 
in for one of those thrills that come 
in seeing a new activity really go. 
The shouts and laughter of young- 
sters on the trail will be the reward 
for the extra time and trouble. 

Abstracted from an article in 
Recreation Magazine. 
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Pomted Paragraphs 
On 
Your Camp Kitchen 


By James F. WHYTE 
Assistant General Secretary, 
Cleveland Y.M.C.A. 
President, Lake Erie Section 


HAPPY kitchen is an eco- 
nomical kitchen. From the 
people washing dishes to the 
person planning the meals, there 
must be an interest beyond monetary 
compensation. In your camp, do these 
people really feel a part of your or- 
ganization? 





* * * 

Many camps have profited from 
the simple courtesy of inviting kitch- 
en personnel to the regular staff 
meetings. Most of us take consider- 
able time and care in the selection of 
cooks. A busy season divides our at- 
tention to the point that we may 
sacrifice a necessary personal con- 
tact with these people who play so 
important a role in the total opera- 


tion. 
x* k * 


Camps fortunate in being able to 
employ the same cooks year after 
year, experience an economy which 
is great if judged only in the light 
of time consumed by the director in 
continual indoctrination. A many-sea- 
son tenure is not accidental. If only 
from the selfish standpoint, it is in 
the director’s interest to make work- 
ing conditions as pleasant as pos- 


sible. 


* * * 

The task of washing the evening 
dishes is done faster—and perhaps 
with less breakage—if the young 
men or women doing the job, are 
looking forward to a good competi- 
tive volleyball game with the coun- 
selors. It is only common sense, and 
no doubt true in any. job, that “esprit 
de corps” makes work lighter. 

% * % 


Poor housekeeping in the “cookie 
cabin” is a problem most of us face. 
These kitchen helpers have as much 
time as the other campers to keep 
their quarters clean, but the incen- 
tive is lacking. If you have contests 
for clean cabins, or give public 
praise for such, why not include your 
whole camp? 


I know of a cook with a fine voice. 
On occasions, the director would per- 
suade her to contribute to the music 
following the meal. Certainly her 
work became lighter with the ap- 
plause of appreciation from hun- 
dreds of youngsters. So many times 
it is the little things that make a dif- 


ference. 
* K * 


Most of us have our individual con- 
ferences with staff people prior to 
the opening of the season. Thus, 
often the suggestions and recommen- 
dations from the previous season are 
lost in the busy winter months. 
Wouldn’t it be of value to talk over 
problems immediately upon the con- 
clusion of the season? More intelli- 
gent food purchasing in the follow- 
ing spring would, I believe, result 
from recording the fresh ideas of 
the people who handle and prepare 
the food. 


* * * 

During the winter, camper rfe- 
unions are held for the primary pur- 
pose of recruiting. The counselor 
staff is automatically invited to these 
sessions. It might be wise to give 
thought to inviting your people who 


work in the kitchen. 
ok * * 


Many of us are guilty of following 
the same pattern year after year in- 
sofar as our kitchen records are con- 
cerned. We fail to appreciate that 
some of our buying policies are out- 
moded. For example the question of 
packaged meat against self-butch- 
ered was discussed at the last ACA 
convention. It was interesting to note 
that many directors came to the con- 
clusion that their purchases of sides 
of meat had questionable economy. 

%* * 


We may differ on many of these 
thoughts, but I feel certain we would 
find singleness of opinion in the fact 
that good food in camp is an import- 
ant factor in maintaining a high re- 
newal rate. 
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Information @® Products ¢ Literature ¢ Service ¢ -for Camps 
Use handy coupon below to obtain additional FREE information 


Movies available for camp showings 
are classified, listed and described in 
the current 1950-51 catalog of Repub- 
lic Pictures Corp., which includes 52 
pages of professionally produced mo- 
tion pictures, in both black and color. 
Pictures are grouped under nine clas- 
sifications, such as dramas, musicals, 
etc. Also given for each picture is its 
rating by Parents’ Magazine, Legion 


Waterproof resin glue suitable for 
boat building and repairing, for glu- 
ing outdoor furniture, for craft-shop 
and other similar uses is described in 
a folder offered camp directors by The 
Borden Co., Chemical Division. In- 
cluded are directions for using the 
product. Known as Cascophen, the 
glue is said to make completely water- 
proof and weatherproof bonds. (123) 


of Decency, and National Board of 


Motion Picture Review. (121) 


Water sterilization by means of ultra- 
violet radiation is the purpose of a 
electrically 
operated sterilizer recently announced 
by Sepco Corp. It is designed for use 
in any and all locations where water 
is obtained from a well, spring, 
other unprotected source; and is cited 
as meeting public-health standards for 
pure drinking water. Additional fea- 


new entirely automatic, 


Rusty water elimination, simply and 
inexpensively, is the aim of newly an- 
nounced Aqua-Clear Crystals and 
Feeder, produced by Sudbury Labora- 
tory, South Sudbury, Mass. The prod- 
uct is described as working by form- 
ing a pure, transparent, microscop- 
ically thin protective film on the in- 
ner surfaces of pipes and tanks. This 
is said to hold rust in check, stop 
further rust, and keep present rust 
from discoloring the water. (124) 


or 


tures are that no chemicals are used, 


no taste is imparted to the water, in- 
stallation is quick and inexpensive, 
protection is positive, and cost mod- 


erate. (122) 


Books on nature subjects are offered 
to camp directors in a new plan 
known as the Natural History Book 
Club and sponsored by The American 
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paste all four coupons on a single penny postcard and mail to 
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VEW IDEAS for your camp 


Museum of Natural History. Plan is 
that each month Club members re- 
ceive notices about new natural his- 
tory books, and opportunity to pur- 
chase at low Club prices those of 
their choice. Free bonus books are of- 
fered to quantity purchasers. (125) 


Low-cost hot-water and steam service 
for users who cannot justify the large 
capital investment required for indus- 
trial boiler installation, are described 
in literature available from Malsbary 
Mfg. Co. Included is information on 
capacity, operating features, types 
available, etc., as well as pictures of 
typical units. (126) 


Log cabin finish of the Spar type, with 
an improved formula said to show no 
signs of checking or film failure after 
weather tests equivalent to 13 months 
exposure in Florida, is the subject of 
recent announcements made by Phil- 
lip J. Harvey Inc., who will send ad- 
ditional details to any camp directors 
interested in superior surface protec- 
tion of their wooden buildings. (127) 


A new detergent—sanitizer and de- 
odorant, known as Kel-Cide, has been 
announced by Kel-Cide Products. De- 
scribed as being concentrated, highly 
effective in cleaning and sanitizing, 
and a powerful deodorant, the prod- 
uct is intended for use in cleaning 
walls, floors, bins, storage spaces, 
glass surfaces, toilets, washbasins, 
and other similar items. Free sam- 
ples for test purposes are available on 
request. (128) 


Pencils and ball-point pens for camp 
publicity purposes are described, pic- 
tured and listed in a leaflet offered by 
the manufacturers, Joseph Lipic Pen 
Co. Available in a variety of types, 
each including the camp’s name and 
address, and at prices ranging from 
six to sixty cents each, numerous dir- 
ectors will probably find them worth- 
while publicity and souvenir items. 
(129) 
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HNW&R 

is Proud of its 

Continuing Service 

to the Following 

National Youth and 

Church Organizations: 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
(Formerly Northern Baotist Convention) 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA 
CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


CHURCH OF GOD— 
- YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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EVANGELICAL & REFORMED 
CHURCHES 


4-H CLUBS 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Y.M.C.A. 
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(Representing 40 
Protestant Denominations) 
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Costs so Little 
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You can banish much worry, avoid serious losses with a practical 
plan of high-protection, low-cost insurance. 








350,000 CAMPERS IN OVER 2200 CAMPS INSURED BY HNW8&R IN 1950 


Our great national Youth and Church Organizcticns (see listing on this 
page) have for years relied on HNW&R Accident & Sickness plans 
as well as liability, tuition refund and other forms of insurance protection. 


1951 POLICIES MOST LIBERAL EVER... INCLUDING POLIO 


Whether you operate a private or organizational camp, be sure 
to write for details on our sharply increased limits on POLIO, 
Accidents, Accidental Death and Dismemberment. A great new plan 
of Accident Insurance for Day Camps also available. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ...RAPID CLAIM SETTLEMENT 


For your legal protection, underwriting companies we represent are 
approved and licensed by Insurance Commissioners of ALL States; and 
we pay ALL claims from our nearest office. This means rapid, friendly 
settlements. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


. .. or telephone our nearest office for details on any form of Camp 
Insurance . . . including Comprehensive Liability, Workmen's Compensation, 
Fire, Use and Occupancy, Theft, Tuition Refund, etc. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


(Members of American Camping Association) 
PHILADELPHIA 
400 North Broad Street 


BOSTON NASHVILLE 
121 17th Ave. So. 


LOS ANGELES 


50 Congress Street 3259 Wilshire Blvd. 


LEADING THE NATION IN SCHOOL AND CAMP INSURANCE 

































Take a tip 















= 446 HARRIS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. : 





“Y ou just can’t take 





chances with water. In our town, 
we use %Proportioneers% 
Hypochlorinators to sterilize 
every drop of water in our 
mains. We find these chemical 
feeders accurate, dependable, 
and easy torun. They never let 


us down. 


“If you-want to be sure your 
camp water is safe, take a tip 
from me — play it safe. Do as | 
do and use %Proportioneers% 
Equipment. It’s ‘standard’ for 
the water works field, and it’s 


right for you.” 





Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O-Feeder. 
Feeds 0-72 GPM at 0 to 85 psi. 


| CLIP relate, MAIL TODAY 





% PROPORTIONEEAS. INL. % = 





Please send by return mail Bulletin 
HDM3 and complete information on 
treating camp water supplies. - 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Direc- 
tor of Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


WHEN You ARE IN THE Woops, by 
Fay Welch. Published by New 
York State College of Forestry, 
Department of Public Education 
and Information, Syracuse 10, 
N. Y., 1950. 48 pages and fore- 
word. Single copies free, small 
charge if ordered in quantity. Re- 
viewed by Julian H. Salomon, 
Camp Consultant, Girl Scouts of 
the U.S. 

“When You Are in the Woods” is 
a compact little manual of camp- 
craft and wood-lore which is packed 
with basic information on the out of 
doors that every camper and camp 
director should have. Its quality can 
be gauged by its authorship. Written 
by Fay Welch, camp _ director, 
woodsman and lecturer on Forest 
Recreation at the New York State 
College of Forestry, it is a summing 
up of the practical wood-lore and 
campcraft knowledge that he has 
gathered over the years. 

The pages of this attractive book- 
let briefly cover all outdoors. Here 
one is told how to plan a trip, how 
to behave in the woods, pick a camp 
site, build fires, use woods, tools, and 
keep from getting lost. There are 
also chapters on safety, weather wis- 


dom, hunting, hiking and moun- 
taineering, and winter sports. 
CitizensHip. Boy Scouts Merit 


Badge Series, published by Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City, 1949. 82 pages 
(order direct from publisher.) Re- 
viewed by Charles H. Hapgood, 
Assistant Professor of History 
and Government, Springfield 

(Mass.) College. 

This new addition to the Boy 
Scouts Merit Badge series is in many 
respects an outstanding achievement. 
It is an admirable introduction to 
civics, better perhaps than most 
courses found in the public schools 
today. Many of the badge require- 


ments, such as attending a public 
meeting, keeping a _ scrapbook of 
newspaper clippings, taking part in 
a civic enterprise, visiting gover- 
ment agencies to watch their activi- 
ties, would be valuable activities for 
high-school or college students of 
government. The basic principle of 
learning through doing, which is fun- 
damental to Scout work, has here 
been applied successfully to the all- 
important field of civics. 

If there is any point where the 
booklet is in need of strengthening 
(and, of course, no work of human 
hands is perfect,) it may lie in the 
section dealing with the American 
Economic System. This _ section 
draws a picture of our economic 
system as an idyllic state. 

Many people will question the 
truth of this picture, or the advis- 
ability of teaching our youth that 
our institutions are not in need of 
change. What we are after is loy- 
alty to the fundamentals of democ- 
racy combined with an attitude of 
openmindedness toward necessary 
change. There is no point in shutting 
the eyes of our youth toward exist- 
ing social injustice. Rather, we 
should aim to develop youth who 
will insist upon making the changes 
needed to insure that the democratic 
system itself will survive. 


AND STORIES OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN, reviewed in our 
November issue, is published by 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City. 


DANCES 





THE NEW BOOKS reviewed in 
this department may, unless other- 
wise noted, be ordered from Gallo- 
way Publishing Co., 705 Park Ave. 
Plainfield, N. J. Send check oF 
money order with orders, please. 

Let one check, one order, one post- 
age stamp take care of all your book 
needs. 
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ACA NEWS 








1951 Regional Conferences Scheduled 
To Cover All Sections of ACA 


ACA’s seven regional conven- 
tions to be held early in 1951 
are rapidly shaping up, accord- 


ing to late reports. First of the 
meetings scheduled is that to be held 
in Detroit’s Hotel Statler, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 38. The Michigan Section will 
act as hosts, and members of all Sec- 
tions in ACA Region V are especial- 
ly invited to attend and take part. 
These Sections are: Central Illinois, 
Chicago, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri Va!- 
ley, Nebraska, St. Louis and Wis- 


consin. 


Michigan has set up convention of- 
fices at 51 W. Warren Ave., Detroit, 
and named Robert C. Rusby as 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee. Mr. Rusby is director of camp- 
ing for the Detroit Council of the 
Boy Scouts. Assisting him will be 
committee members Kenneth Smith, 
Stanley J. Michaels, Lelia M. Libby, 
and Joseph Gembis; as well as al- 





Stultz Name National Head 
of Public Relations 


Richard C. Stultz, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been named to the chair- 
manship of the ACA National Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. This was 
announced recently by President 
Reynold E. Carlson, following the 
resignation of Mrs. Reo Purcell, 
who had been chairman for nearly 
two years. 


Mr. Stultz is a member of the 
Central New York Section of the As- 
sociation, and a faculty member of 
Syracuse University, in the division 
of teacher training in Physica] Edu- 
cation. He has been active in ACA 
affairs for some time, having taken 
part in both the Bear Mountain Pub- 
lie Relations Workshop in 1949 and 
also the recent 1950 Workshop on 
ACA Reorganization. 


Experienced in both agency and 
private camping, Mr. Stultz will 
soon begin operation of his own pri- 
vate camp located in California. 
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most innumerable members of the 
various Sections involved. 


The conference of Region VI— 
which includes ACA Oklahoma, 
Southeast Texas, and Southwest Sec- 
tions—is scheduled for February 1 - 
3. It will be held on the campus of 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, with L. Messersmith as confer- 
ence chairman. Southwest is host. 


Region II — the New England 
States—will hold its convention Feb. 
8-10, at the Statler in Boston. Or- 
ville H. (Larry) Emmons, Director 
of YMCA’s Camp Becket, has been 


named chairman of the affair. 


Washington D. C. will be the 
scene of Region III’s conference on 
Feb. 22 - 25. With Capitol Section as 
host, and Wayne Sommer as confer- 
ence chairman, the affair will be held 
at Wardman Park Hotel. Included in 
this region are the following See- 
tions: Allegheny, Capitol, Central 
Ohio, Lake Erie, Maryland, and 
Ohio Valley. 

Memphis, Tenn.—the King Cot- 
ton Hotel—will be the meeting place 


of Region IV ACA conventioneers. 
Under sponsorship of the Tri-State 
Section, and with Rev. James Bagby 
as chairman, the meetings will be 
held March 7-10. Sections in this 
Region are: Louisiana, Southeastern, 
Tennessee Valley, and Tri-State. 

Northern California Section will 
be hosts for the RegionVII confer- 
ence, to be held March 29 - April 1, 
at Asilomar, Calif. John McKinley 
has been named conference chairman, 
and the latchstring is out for mem- 
bers of all Region VII Sections: 
Arizona, California Central Valley, 
Hawaii, Inland Empire, Northern 
California, Oregon, San Diego, San 
Joaquin, Southern California, Wa- 
satch, and Washington. 

New York City will be the meet- 
ing place for Region II ACA’ers, 
when New York Section acts as hosts 
on April 4- 7. Sections in this region 
are Central New York, Central 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Northeastern New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Excellent programs of practical 
and helpful material are being de- 
veloped by each of the convention 
planning groups, and it is the best 
interests of every member of ACA 
to attend and take part in the con- 
vention located in his region. 


More Effective Organization Outlined 
For ACA at Bynden Wood Workshop 


By Ricuarp C,. STuLTz 
ACA National 


Public Relations Chairman 


During the four day period be- 
tween October 11 to 15 some seventy- 
odd members of ACA, representing 
numerous sections and areas of the 
country, met at Bynden Wood (the 
Reading, Pa., YMCA camping and 
recreation area near Wernersville, 
Pa.) for the purpose of trying to 
evaluate ACA and look into the pos- 
sible need for reorganization. 


It should be clearly understood by 
all members of ACA that this Work- 
shop on Reorganization did not re- 
organize ACA. ACA is still intact, 
and functioning as it has been for 


many years. What the people who at- 
tended this workshop did was to put 
the structure and function of ACA 
under the microscope to see if any 
changes could be suggested which 
might make the Association stronger 
and more effective in giving service 
to camping in this country. 

To deal with this important prob- 
lem the workshop participants were 
divided three large ‘Area 
Groups’ each of which was assigned 
one of the following general areas of 
concern: Administration, Program; 
and Finance. In turn, each of these 
groups was broken up into commit- 


into 


tees of from three to six people and 

assigned a more specific topic within 

their general area. (For example: In 
(continued on page 25) 
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LET US PAY THE MEDICAL | ‘ 
BILLS FOR You CAMPERS 


A streamlined service designed for wn 
your camp from wide experience. 


Pr ompt, courteous attention given all arrangements ope 




















and claims. aides oe 
; —M ; - 
Low Cost Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance compan) ember a 
me) 
THERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |i 
B R 0 anc 
230 E. BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA - 
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means safe, sterilized water for your - “= 
stra 
don 
With an unchlorinated camp water supply yesterday's “safe” whe 
water may become today’s typhoid carrier. Such gambling with they 
the health of your guests is poor business when for only pennies dire 
per day you can have a safe, sterilized supply. in ¢ 
Wallace & Tiernan Hypochlorinators — backed by 36 years of pioneering pang 
in chlorination and a nationwide service staff—ensure safe drinking water ee 
always,at a cost far less than the possible claims of a single illness due to rep! 
polluted water. Here are some of their outstanding features: omnis 
COMPACTNESS-- Wallace & Tiernan hypochlorinators take up only 1 square foot of floor saa 
space plus a small amount of extra room for a solution crock. 

EASY INSTALLATION-- Only two connections have to be made in the usual case the 
to install these machines. com 
T 


SIMPLE OPERATION-- To operate, just set the feed and turn on the power. No fancy 
manipulation or extra skill required. 
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Make sure your camp water supply the: 
is safe by using chlorination — W A [ [ A g r & T 7 wi N A N ficiel 


approved by health authorities all 


over the country. Call your nearest COMPANY nme ACA 
Wallace & Tiernan Representative SO RINE. A4Gh migai comes -é cae sia gene 
now — he'll be glad to help you and | ‘oe oe 5 , 

NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES S-9 tions 





show you what chlorination can do. 
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“5000” Membership Campaign Set 
By National Membership Committee 


By Wa ter V. RUTHERFORD 
ACA National Membership Chairman 


Editor’s Note: 


This is the second of a series of articles prepared by the chairmen of 
ACA’s seven National Standing Committees. Purpose of the articles is to 
enable all ACA members to become familiar with the activities and plans of 
the various committees, since it is not physically possible for any member to 
sit in on all the committee meetings and become familiar with them at first 


hand. 


The Publications Committee report appeared in the November issue, 
and the Membership Committee story follows. Scheduled for publication in 
future issues are articles by the chairmen of the Finance, Leadership, Pro- 
gram, Public Relations, and Research Committees. 


Membership growth of ACA is the 
responsibility of a committee which 
operates under that name, but it is 
also the responsibility of others in 
many ways. To be sure, all Section 
Membership Committee chairmen are 
members of the National Member- 
ship Committee but these chairmen 
and/or the National Committee can- 
not assume or do the job alone. This 
responsibility for obtaining more 
members is to be shared by all per- 
sons interested in camping! 

Those who are already members 
of ACA should need no special in- 
structions or equipment to be able to 
“sell” memberships. The value of 
ACA membership has _ frequently 
been and continues to be demon- 
strated. The job that needs to be 
done more effectively is to let those 
who are not members know what 
they are missing. An effort in this 
direction has recently been put forth 
in the form of ACA’s “5000” Cam- 
paign. Section Membership Commit- 
tees have enlarged themselves to be 
representative of all camping inter- 


ests in their Section. These com- 
mittees are now endeavoring to find 
enough people, see enough people, 
and sign enough people as members, 
to reach a goal of 5000 members by 
January 15, 1951. 

All members of ACA must become 
more “membership conscious.’ Many 
members are serving and more 
should serve on Section Membership 
Committees. Nor does one need to be 
identified as a member of the Com- 
mittee to do a job. Everyone can 
help. Persons interested in and re- 
lated to camping who are not now 
members must be invited to join 
ACA. Estimates indicate that there 
are 10,000 or more camps in the 
United States, and it thus becomes 
evident that much remains to be 
done. 

No small, select group such as a 
Membership Committee can compile 
a complete list of all camps in the 
country, call on all of the prospects, 
and “‘sell’ ACA, The National Mem- 
bership Committee and all the Sec- 


tion Membership Committees are 


? 


willing and will do a job, but—let’s 
all do it together and help ourselves 
at the same time, with a bigger and 
even more effective ACA. 


It is of course equally important 
that while soliciting new members, 
all who are now members renew their 
memberships promptly when due. 
Unfortunately, some members unin- 
tentionally neglect to renew their 
memberships until they are some- 
what past due. The cooperation of all 
ACA members is important in re- 
newing memberships, not only as a 
matter of record but also to insure 
proper uninterrupted service to the 
member. If the member does not re- 
new on time, he is likely to suffer in- 
terruption of ACA services, such as 
CaMPING MaGaziNe. Also, it costs 
our organization time and money 
through extra mailing of notices and 
the clerical time involved in clearing 
and reinstating records. 


The National Membership Com- 
mittee also has additional responsi- 
bilities. It promotes and assists in 
the organization of new Sections. It 
promotes the publication of camp 
directories on state or Section basis 
in conjunction with other Section 
Committees. It interprets and defines 
types of membership. It endeavors to 
coordinate a standard procedure for 
processing membership applications 
and renewals. The present Commit- 
tee is endeavoring to do all these 
things as well as give leadership to 
an all out effort in the “5000” Cam- 
paign. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found an application form for use by 
any and all ACA members in doing 
their part in soliciting other persons 
to join. To use this membership form 
for regular, rather than gift member- 
ships, simply cross out the word 
“Gift” where it appears in the head- 
ing, and write “Regular” instead. 

Be a “5000” Campaigner! 





Workshop... 
(continued from page 23) 


the Program Area there was a small 
committee on Studies and Research. ) 

The small committees intensively 
cxamined past and present practices 
in ACA, tried to discover whether 
these had proved desirable and sui- 
ficient in meeting the needs of the 
ACA membership and camping in 
general, and drafted specific sugges- 
tions which might improve the situa- 
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tion. The work of these committees 
was periodically reported to the Area 
Groups and discussed in relationship 
to the total picture. Thus a reason- 
able degree of continuity and inte- 
gration was achieved. Several times 
during the four day period the whole 
workshop was brought together un- 
der the able leadership of Mr. Wes 
Klusmann and his Steering Commit- 
tee. At such times the Area Group 
chairmen reported on progress being 
made. 


After each report there was open 
discussion which resulted in much 
general enlightenment and reorienta- 
tion to the total problem, “clearing 
the deck’ for further action, and, 
sometimes, proposals were kicked 
back to the Area Groups or the com- 
mittees for reconsideration. 


In the end, the Workshop was 
able to formulate, with general ap- 
proval, a plan of action and many 


(continued on page 26) 
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Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano CEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-oz. Camp-size 








Noodles 


No. 10 tins (2 Ibs. net) 








Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 








Chop Suey - Noodles 
No. 2 tins 








Send orders to 
CHIN and LEE CO. 


123 Bank St., New York, N. Y. 
or 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 


























SS Luxurious, modern, clean 
SS accommodations for you 
a and your friends. 

The Sombrero Room, 
Washington's newest 
Lounge-Cafe, for your 
pleasure and convenience. 









Rates 
$3.00—$ 600 single 
$4.00—$10.00 double. 


Hudson S. Moses, 


General Manager 


BURLINGTON 
HOTEL 










VERMONT AVENUE at THOMAS CIRCLE 


WASHINGTON, DAC. 
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(continued from page 25) 


quite specific suggestions for reor- 
ganizing ACA, These plans and pro- 
posals have been submitted to Mr. 
Wes Klusman and his Committee on 
Reorganization to be used by them 
as guides in their important work of 
drawing up a final plan for reorgani- 
zation of ACA. Mr. Klusman’s com- 
mittee will, at some future date, 
present their plan to ACA, through 
its Board of Directors, for action. 
This reporter, having been pres- 
ent at Bynden Wood and _ partici- 
pated in the Workshop, feels that it 
was a very worthwhile venture and 
that it constituted a significant step 
forward in the evolution of ACA. 
Those who conceived, promoted, and 
gave guidance to the project are to 


be highly commended. A “Well 
Done” is in order. 
It seems that the Workshops 


sponsored by the ACA are truly just 
that—and the word should be writ- 
ten WORKshops. Those _ Sections 
which have financed the attendance 
of representatives to ACA workshops 
can be assured that those represen- 
tatives earned their “keep.” Wes 
Klusmann proved himself to be a 
mule driver’ who could make 
“mules” really pull together and love 
it. And once again there was proof 
that, second to no other professional 
group in the world, camping people 
can mix fun with work without get- 
ting mixed up in the process. 

It should be mentioned in this re- 
port that the Marshall Field Co. of 
Chicago demonstrated its interest in 
camping by sending Mrs. Gladys 
Tollefson as a representative to the 
Workshop and also made a cash con- 
tribution toward its support. It was 
decided to use this contribution to 
help defray the expenses of publish- 
ing the proceedings report of the 
Workshop. 


Section Activities 
Reported 


Nearly all ACA _ Sections, by 
the time this issue is distributed, 
will have held at least the first 
of their fall and winter meetings. 
Not all of the meetings, however, 
were held sufficiently early to be 
included in this report. Those on 
which information is available are 
reported below; additional reports 
will appear in subsequent issues, as 


materia] becomes available. All Sec- 
tions are urged to place CAMPING 
Magazine on their mailing list, and 
see that advance announcements and 
reports of all Section functions are 
sent in regularly. 


Eastern activities 


New York Section held its first 
fall meeting on October 17, with 
Gerald P. Burns, ACA Executive 
Director, as featured speaker. Mr. 
Burns topic was “Camping—1950 
Retrospect.” Part of his talk was 
published in the November issue of 
CaMPING MaAGaAzINE under the title 
“Trends in Camping.” The balance 
appears elsewhere in this issue, titled 
“Tdeas for Your Camp.” New York’s 
second meeting was scheduled for 
November 21, but program details 
were not available at press time; 
another meeting of the Section will 
be held on December 19. 


ALLEGHENY has noted with sor- 
death of its’ treasurer, 
Charles F. Faust. In addition to his 
Section office, Mr. Faust was direc- 
tor of Camp Kon-O-Kwee, operated 
by the Pittsburgh YMCA. He was 
well-known in both ACA and YMCA 


circles. 


row the 


PENNSYLVANIA held _ its 
meeting of the season on October 31, 
with the topic being “What Prob- 
lems Does Camping Face for 1951.” 
No detailed report of the meeting is 
yet available, but the topic is cer- 
tainly most pertinent in these times, 
and one on which much information 
could be used by all camp executives. 
The meeting also included a report 
by the Section’s representative at the 
Bynden Wood ACA Workshop held 
in October. 


opening 


New ENGLAND held its annual fall 
conference on November 18; dead- 
line problems prevent a comprehen- 
sive report on the meeting in this 
issue, but it has been scheduled for 
the January number. NEw ENGLAND 





GLANCE NOW at the label on this 
issue of your CAMPING Magazine. If 
it contains the letters DEC or JAN, 
they indicate that your ACA mem- 
bership expires soon. See your Sec- 
tion Officers and renew it NOW, so 
you won't miss any of the fine issues 
being planned for 1951. 
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was making a special effort to secure 
attendance of counselors at its meet- 
ings. Behind the idea is the knowl- 
edge that good counselors are the 
heart of good camp operation, and 
that any help or information coun- 
selors obtain from Section meetings 
will be of later benefit to the camp 
in which they work. 


Midwest meetings 


Cuicaco had for the topic of its 
November 11 meeting “Creative Pro- 
gramming, presented as a_ socio- 
drama by Malcolm Knowles. Mr. 
Knowles is director of education for 
the YMCA’s central branch, the au- 
thor of several books, and the pro- 
ducer and moderator of a television 
program in the education field. This 
was the second of Cuicago’s fall 
meetings, the first having been a 
very successful outdoor steak roast 
and series of discussion groups held 
October 16. 


The Section was also active in de- 
veloping and promoting a conference 
on Outdoor Education School Camp- 
ing. The meeting took place Decem- 
ber 2, as this issue was being mailed 
to readers. Mr. Marion Jordan acted 
as chairman of the committee plan- 
ning this meeting. 


Two new camp memberships have 
recently been received by Chicago. 
They are: Zelmor S. Novak, Play 
Clubs of South Shore, Inc.; and G. 
B. Millbush, Glenwood Boys Club. 


St. Louis held its November meet- 


ing on the 9th, with Mr. Hedley S. 
Dimock, of George Williams Col- 


lege, Chicago, as the speaker. His 
topic was “Standards for Camping.” 


Micuiean reports, through Presi- 
dent David Aptekar and Standards 
Chairman Catherine V. Richards, 
that helping camps to improve prac- 
tices has been a major focus of serv- 
ice for 1949-50. After drafting and 
accepting standards in program, per- 
sonnel, administration and_ health 
and safety, member camps agreed on 
ways and means to make an apprais- 
al program work. 


Many camps voluntarily matched 
membership fees to finance the plan. 
A corps of 29 experienced camp diz- 
ectors were recruited from the state. 
These persons contributed _ their 
knowledge, skill and time to visit 145 
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CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 


Is Never Sold At 
Bargain Prices! 
You Get the Coverage and Service 
You Pay For 
Why Not Make Your Plans NOW 
for Your 1951 Camp Insurance 
While You Have Plenty of Time to 
Find the Policy Best Fitted to 
YOUR Camp Needs? 


Write for information to 


the Old Reliable New England Company 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Member American Camping Association. 














| LEATHERCRAFT 


(cg a —_ 


\ for handicraft supplies 


} One of the West’s largess | 

». and most complete stocks of | 

leathers, cools, instruction 
books, project kits, 
‘moccasins, facings, etc, 





CAMPER’ S SPECIAL 
Elk-tansed cowhide moccasia FREE! Send for copy of new RUSSO 
complete kit more complete catalog of handicraft supplies. 


RUSS 0 Handicraft Sepplies «dept. 12N _ 
245_S0. SPRING ST. LOS ANGELES. 12, CALIE: 





Check these 


THREE R’S 


of camp enrollments 
READERSHIP of your promotion ma- 


terial and advertising is the first step in 
selling parents and campers on attending 
YOUR camp. Your advertising in REDBOOK 
goes each month to four million readers in 
nearly two million American families of the 
type you want to reach. 

REPUTATION of the periodical which 
carries your advertising is important. RED- 
BOOK readers look with confidence on its 
camp advertisements, because every camp 
listed is one which the directors of RED- 
BOOK’S Educational Department believe to 
be offering a good camping experience. 
Moreover, REDBOOK’S Advisory Service is 
unequalled in the number of parents served 
and the reputation established for sound, re- 
liable advice. 

RESULTS in terms of camper enrollments 
are what count. REDBOOK has a record of 
successful performance for more than 30 
years. Many camp directors use REDBOOK 
year in and year out. Ask them — they will 
tell you that REDBOOK offers a service you 
cannot afford to be without. 


REDBOOK 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
Camp and School Department 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 














MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS THIS SUMMER 


It’s Simple! It’s Fun! 


MOCCA-SEAMS The Moccasin Shoe. (illus.) 
Good looking, ready for rough wear, compo- 
sition soles and all leather pieces supplied. 
Every hole punched. Bright color lacings. 
NO NEEDLES NEEDED. Complete instruc- 
tions and diagrams. 


COLORS: Red, Brown, Green and White. 





Sizes: Misses — 12, 18, 1, 2, 3. Ladies — 
‘4 & & F. & — Bach $2.75 
Twelve or mo $2.65 





“RED INDIAN” “MOCCASINS — Good, genu- 
ine leather with composition soles punched 
for lacing. Complete with lacing, pattern 
and instructions $3.25 
(Less 10%on six or more) 

WOOLSKIN MOCCASINS — Comfortable, 
long lasting. Made of best grade long wool- 
skin. Complete with pattern, thread, needle, 
etc. Ready to put together. S-M-L. State 
shoe size. 








INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet of 36 
bottles of Seed Beads in 11 favorite colors. 
900 beads in bottle. Cabinet $6.50. 

SEED BEAD INSTRUCTION BOOK $.10 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS — Durable 
brass stamps with genuine Indian meanings. 
Kit of 18 different designs $8.00 
No. 16 NEW 68 page eatalog Free on 
Request. Shows Many New Items for Camp 
Handicraft Projects. 





Leathercraft Headquarters for over 31 years 


OSBORN BROS. __ Dept. B. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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CAMP ADVERTISING pays out in COSMOPOLITAN 


1 Cosmopolitan is read by 2,000,000 families with the 
highest median income of any major magazine carrying 
a camp directory of comparable size and influence. 


2 These Cosmopolitan-reading families have 1,760,000 
boys and girls of camp age (under 18). 


Weite WOSMOPOLITAN 


Lyle Bryson, Director, Camp Department | 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 19, N. Y: 
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ees First thing to do in Detroit is check es 
=: im at Hotel Tuller! You'll enjoy 2 
ss every minute. Newly modernized. 35: 

= Beautifully decorated. Within = 

= walking distance of all downtown 3: 
zs: Stores, theptresandbusinessactiv- 
se ities... yet, you enjoy the ever- =: 


Sse green atmosphere of Grand Circus 


= Park... The Tuller Coffee Shop or 3 
sce Cafeteria for excellent food ise 


modestly priced. 






. 800 ROOMS c $9 75 















3 REASONS Why 
It’s Wise To Buy 
Your CRAFT SUPPLIES 
From BURGESS 


1. Fast Service 
2. FREE Project Sheets 
3. More Than 2,000 Craft Items 


Including: 

Beadcraft Metalcraft Plasticraft 
Claycraft Moccasins Rubber Molds 
Feltcraft Models Textile Painting 
Figurines Automobiles Woodcraft 
Gaywood Boats All Types of 
Leathercraft Trains Hobby Tools 
Link Belts Planes 


Write for catalog and latest price list. 
*Special Discount to Qualified Groups. 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT STORES 


182 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Division of Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc. 

















SELL or BUY 


Camps 
Schools 
Sites 


Compare our record of successful 
real estate transactions 
over the past 20 years. 


Leases ° Mergers 


Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 


Sales ° 


of the 158 member camps. Several 


camps were not visited as a result of 














failure of camps to answer cor- 
respondence, early closing of camps, 
and occasional emergencies arising 
for members of the visitors corps. 
Camp Directors worked with the 
visitors in appraising their camps. 

The appraisal form was designed 
to make an inventory of some areas 
where too little is known about prac- 
tices and help camps test how well 
they were conforming to minimum 
standards. It was agreed that ap- 
praising could only be done every 
five years unless there was a change 
in ownership, directors or other such 
cause. Therefore, the appraisal re- 
quired two to five hours of intensive 
thought as well as the time for ob- 
servation and inspecting the site. 

It is planned to back up the ap- 
praisal plan with extensive advertis- 
ing indicating to the public that they 
can be assured these camps are ap- 
proved in Program, Personnel, Ad- 
ministration and Health and Safety. 


MicuiGaN also co-sponsored a 
Camp Directors Clinic, held at Mich- 
igan State College, October 16-20. It 
is hoped a more detailed report of 
this conference can be presented in 
an early issue. 


Far Western reports 


SOUTHERN CaLirorNia held a din- 
ner meeting October 25, with Horace 
Hohn as the speaker. Mr. Hohn, a 
prominent Los Angeles attorney, is 
also chairman of the Camp Commiit- 
tee of the Boy Scouts of America. 





ACA Publications Available 

Public Relations for Camping 
(very Sew BOTE ).....-02.--2402-. 50c 

A Camp Director Trains His 
Own Staff (still a_ best 
GY annie 50ce 


SERVICES FOR THE OPEN 








MATTOON AND BRAGDON 


Twenty-nine services made up 
of appropriate and varied ma- 
with 83 hymns 


songs for camp and other out- 


terial, and 


door use. Soft cover $2; cloth, 
$2.50. 


291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


@ eNtsociationPres4@ © 


A Short History of Camping 





(recently reprinted) .. 25¢ 
Revised Annotated _ Biblio- 
graphy (revised in 1950)........ 35¢ 


Camp Leadership Courses for 
Colleges & Universities (fav- 


orite college text)...... 1.00 














PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 











Camp Planning and Development 
Consultation service, campsite 
development 
R. ALICE DROUGHT 
Auer Park, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
Nov. 1 - May 1: 2211 North Seventh 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 














Camp planning and operation in- 
volve many skills and services not 
always acquired by every camp di- 
rector. To meet this need for pro- 
fessional help in many problems, 
CAMPING Magazine will include in 
each issue a directory of individu- 
als and organizations offering spe- 
cial services to camps. 

















“Laughing Loon” 


WATERFRONT _ :; 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards - Floats 
Ladders - Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 

Permanent 
Grandstands 


@ 
4% 


Write for FREE Literature 


Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. 
509 R.R. St., N. Berwick, Me. 














ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES | 


Block Printing e@ Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools 


Wood Burning © Instruction Books 
—@-— 


Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 1250 
Elim Grove 





Leather Craft e Plastics e Belt Craft 


Wheeling, W. Va. 














* America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes © 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


i All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
% ingleathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


Writefoday, PROMPT SHIPMENT 


forFREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 








820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 216, Chicago 24, Ill. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 








Position Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTOR — experienced in 
every phase of camping from ground 
up. Will take complete charge. Imme- 
diately available for organizational or 
private camp. Northeastern § region. 
Write Box 858, CAMPING, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR desires position in 
established boys or girls camp. Many 
seasons of camping experience and 
teaching background. A.M. degree. 
Write Box 860, CAMPING Magazine, 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


WOMAN CAMP ADMINISTRATOR— 
Available for challenging position. Ex- 
perienced in all phases of camping. 
Physical education background. Ca- 
pable organizer-manager maintenance 
and commissary. Knowledge dietary 
laws. Able establish or maintain high- 
est standards. Successful getting co- 
operation from personnel. Long refer- 
ence large well-known children’s camp 
of finest reputation. Year round af- 
filiation preferred. Winter New York 
City. Summer anywhere. Write Box 
861 CAMPING Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Help Wanted 


COUNSELOR with considerable ex- 
perience in working with boys 7 to 9, 
as head of a divisicn of 30 boys of 
those ages, in a well-known, long es- 
tablished Maine Camp. Personality 
and appearance important. Good sal- 
ary for right man. No accommodations 
for family. References required. Write 





MARRIED COUPLE 
WANTED AS 
ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


MARRIED COUPLE wanted by the 
Teela-Wooket Camps. Both must have 
had experience as camp executives. 
Year-round employment for man, do- 
ing office and field work. Three- 
months summer employment for wife. 
Address Teela-Wooket Camps, 60 Ord- 
way Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Camps for Sale 


CAMP BIG CHIEF FOR BOYS (suit- 
able for girls,) Hayward, Wis. Ideal 
location, beaches on Grindstone Lake 
and Johnson Lake; athletic field, rid- 
ing lanes, ete. All modern convenienc- 
es, electric, phone, plumbing, etc. 
Completely equipped for 100 people. 
Established 1926. Owner to retire. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity and investment. 
Write W. A. Radzinski, 5020 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


GIRLS CAMP, in heart of Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Carolina. Estab- 
lished for 20 years. Present capacity 
75 campers and 25 staff. Write Box 
863 CAMPING Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA: Fully equip- 
ped camp 12 miles from Sonora. Din- 
ning hall and lodge will accommodate 
225 campers. Concrete swimming pool, 
baseball diamond, sports equipment, 
etc. Available May thru October. Write 
Old Oak Ranch Youth Camp. Paul Tal- 
bot, Director, P. O. Box 712, Sonora, 
Calif. 














American Assoc. for Health, Phys. Box 859, CAMPING Magazine, 705 " é<dnt hiv. M . 
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AFTER TAPS 





... the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bet-. 
ter day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. : 


The Plus Factor 


By Hirsu Kapitan 


Phoenix (Ariz.) Jewish Community Center 


T: SOME PEOPLE who worked at camps _ it 
was Just a job that paid poorly, or maybe a pleas- 
ant way to spend the summer. But those of us who 
worked at Alliance Camp years ago, worked there for 
the love of it. The camp wasn’t much, just a field once 
used for cultivation and still bearing can a narrow 
rocky beach on Lake Erie, a Rec’ Hall and some tents, 
a wooded ravine. 

My professional vocabulary has grown, since those 
early days, as a result of education and experience. Ex- 
amination of underlying principles has come to occupy 
my attention more than organization of program. I am 
searching for the reason why Alliance Camp was per- 
meated with that priceless ingredient, a plus factor, born 
out of spirit that yielded much genuine pleasure, high 
exaltation and good comradeship. 

I want to tell you a story of a day that exemplifies 
this spirit. The day dawned cold and ugly. Campers and 
counselors, all girls, went about listlessly. As the wind 
rose and whipped sheets and blankets, carelessness 
changed to noisy interest. Lowering skies presaged a 
storm. The wind grew stronger and dark clouds scudded 
across the sky. Birds disappeared. It began to rain big 
pelting drops. The big bell clanged for assembly and 
campers and counselors tumbled into the Rec’ Hall 
laughing and shrieking with excitement. 

Laura, our Camp Director, was calm as she made the 
necessary changes in her program plans. “You'd better 
get lunch,” she said to me. “No telling how long this 
downpour will last. Get some lemons and cookies, too.”’ 

Camp Wise, our sister camp, where food and main 
items of supply were dispensed, was about a half mile 
away across the ravine. I got the food all right, and 
skidded and sloshed back. I had just crossed the home- 
made bridge across the ravine when the rising water 
pulled it loose and carried it off. I left the food with 
the KP counselors and told Laura about the bridge. She 
was thoughtful. “We'll hold off lunch until one o'clock 
and save the lemonade. Maybe by supper time we'll be 
able to climb the ravine,” she said. 

After lunch we had a short staff meeting. The report 
on the condition of the camp wasn’t good. Every tent 
was down; cots and clothing were sodden. While the 
girls were meeting I cleaned and filled the oil lamps, 
just in case. Soon there was a sudden, terrific clap of 


30 


thunder and the lights went out. There was a complete 
silence in the Rec’ Hall until I heard Hilda call out, “It’s 
OK, kids. Kappy is getting the lamps ready. We’ll have 
lights in a minute!’ Then kids started singing, ‘Here we 
sit like birds in the wilderness, waiting for the lamps to 
light.” 

It was a tense afternoon. We had to keep up the tempo 
of activities and to hide our concern. At every burst of 
thunder and crack of lightning campers and counselors 
would look over at Laura and me to see how we were 
taking it. Supper time came and we put out food that 
had been saved from lunch, with the lemonade and 
cookies. Sight of the party refreshments gave everyone 
a wonderful lift. It was a little thing that told every- 
body that we were still operating as an organized camp. 
Laura made a little talk. She told the campers it would 
be nice to make up a show and go over to Camp Wise 
tomorrow to entertain them. The idea caught on and 
everyone got busy. 

All at once there was a frightening crash. A window 
at the far side had shattered and rain poured in. The 
scare was enough to upset the fine equilibrium between 
adventure and fright. Campers crowded against the wall 
and several began to cry. 

We got through the night all right. It was the longest 
one in my memory. Toilets flooded, drinking water gave 
out, another window broke and we ran out of kerosene. 
Hardly anyone slept, but when the storm stopped just 
about dawn both campers and counselors were filled 
with a spirit that could not be subdued. The sun came 
out and tried hard to dry up the place. We got the camp 
in shape as best we could and washed on the beach. The 
whole camp climbed the ravine for breakfast at Camp 
Wise and we marched into the mess hall there singing 
our new camp song, born out of the turmoil of the pre- 
vious night. Later we put on our new show for them. 
Everyone said it was wonderful. 

We found out that our camp had been in the path of 
the Lorain tornado. Folks in Ohio will remember it. Par- 
ents of many campers called after the phone line was 
cleared and wanted to take them home. But nobody left. 

These are the kinds of experiences which show whether 
a camp has the “plus factor” that can make camping so 
vital an experience for growing children, regardless of 
equipment, facilities, or the vagaries of nature. 
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Camps everywhere buy. . 


STANDARD STEEL PIER 


Pies 














a Camp owners throughout the nation are buying the 


. approved by national water- a ae ~ o —— : — a: 4 . STANDARD STEEL Pier because it's the Dock that suits 


safety organizations the Stand- 





'y eee , their every camp need. Safe in every detail... . Easy to 
ard Steel Pier Accessories com- [a agmm SP. > ge ; 
bine the added Safety and 7a assemble. . . . All Steel. . . . Adjustable to water-depths. 
Stability needed for protection ————— 2 Provided with accessories that every Camp owner deems 
and pleasure. : fe a "MUST." Ladders ... Steps ... Diving Boards... 
Benches . . . Boat Rollers . . . Guard Tower... all a 
Send us a rough sketch . . . giving water-depth and Camp necessity! 


dimensions to meet your dock need. We will 
quote prices and make our recommendations without 


obligation. STANDARD STEEL PRODUCTS MFG. CO., INC. 
2836 S. 16TH STREET | ° + MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 











NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN'S ATHLETICS 


OFFICIAL Sports Library for Women Special Publications 


t ds in Athletics f irl d W 
1949-51 Aquatics, Winter Sports and Outing Standards in etics for Girls an omen 


Activities Guide Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and 

Women (Flier. No charge) 

1950-51 Basketball Guide N.S.W.A. At Your Service (Flier. No charge) 
1950-52 Tennis-Badminton Guide The Doctor Answers some Practical Questions on 


Menstruation 


1950-52 Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide 
Girls’ Athletic Association Handbook 


1950-52 Individual Sports Guide with Archery, History and Functions of the National Section on 
Bowling, Fencing, Golf, and Riding Women’s Athletics 


1949-51 Recreational Games-Volley Ball Guide Educational Films in Sports 
Teaching Unit on Tennis Type Games 


1950-52 - dball Guid 
52 Soccer-Speedba _— Group Games for High Schools, Colleges and 


1951-52 Softball-Track and Field Guide (Ready Rocrentiones ‘Groupe 


January 1, 1951) Sports Technique Charts (Ready Dec. 1, 1950) 


Available from: 


NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 


























General Library 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


How ruuocn 1 BETTER GAMPING 


Gift Memberships in your American Camping 
Association may easily prove to be the wisest 
investments you,ever made. 


This year for Christmas do a favor for those closely associated with you in 
camping—and do yourself a favor at the same time! Give gift memberships 
in your American Camping Association to all who could be helped by greater 
knowledge of successful camp operating practices. Think what it will mean 
—to them and to you—if more of your employees and associates have the ad- 


vantages of ACA membership. They get: 


Opportunity to associate with qualified camp leaders; 
privilege of attending and taking part in meetings; 
chance to aid (and grow) by serving on committees and 
becoming a Section officer; eight fact-packed issues of 
CAMPING MaGazINE, a copy of THE Camp Drrecror’s 
Hanpsook AND Buyine Guipe; plus the vitally import- 
ant, if intangible, rewards which go with being a part of 
the only organization which speaks nationally for 
camping. 


What you'll get out of your gift memberships is increasing interest, knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm, and ability on the part of staff members, committee mem- 
ers and everyone else to whom you give membership in your American Camp- 
ing Association. Use the convenient application blank below. 



























































To American Camping Association, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 
Please enroll the following people as members of ACA, and see that the 
Christmas December 1950 issue of CAMPING MAGAZINE arrives in time 
to put under the Christmas tree, with my name as donor. 
I nN a a a Camp Name 
I i licens aihiatinlaill Camp Address 
i acicktcsasenitasshiisewunsbaciicimwagtaiciai eens State Camp State 
Membership Classification —.........00...00000000000.2.. Dues $ 
SUIS sich creis inlasllbessicablebiolieaeinaiotnte lecetdedisaaesiliianlnii BE I Fc bivinissnciniqectiteniindiatinwivene 
EE, TSP a ae ae Ee: Camp Address 
SN hacicaaminiihbeansdatamninarits ae see Camp State ._.. 
Membership Classification —........00.0000000000000002... Dues $ ............ 
STII <catetadhcichisaeasheiclbiaishiaihiicaiiadaepeitirlbcteidietibeaniehgalull Camp Name ...... 
a a Camp Address 
SEEN ES) Renmnertees i iathietein State Camp State 
Membership Classification —......000..0000000000000.. Dues $ ..... 
k,n 
Street & No... ee en. 8 Total inclosed 
- for Dues 
i echeal Macihiecnaninnscidicssidicand a State............ 
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Give Gift Memberships 


to your Associate Director, Head 
Counselor, Business Manager, Unit 
Heads, Activity Leaders, Dietitian 
or Head Cook, Caretaker, Camp 
Nurse and Doctor, Staff Members, 
Counselors in Training and Junior 
Counselors, members of Camp Com- 
mittee, other interested executives in 
your agency, influential parents, 
heads of P T A’s and women’s clubs. 
ete. 





Individual Membership 
classifications are as follows: 
4XECUTIVE: For _ individuals 
holding executive positions in camp- 
ing; chairmen of Boards; representa- 
tives of local non-profit agencies, 
schools, associations and organiza- 
tions interested in camping. (Dues 
$10) 

INDIVIDUAL: For _ individuals 
such as staff personnel, counselors, 
board and committee members, teach- 
ers and other allied professional peo- 
ple interested in camping. (Dues $5) 
STUDENT: For counselors who are 
students, and others who could be 
helped during a temporary training 
period by affiliation with the Asso- 
ciation. (Dues $3) 

SUSTAINING: For those who wish 
to give the Association support be- 
yond the standard classifications ; for 
national agencies interested in camp- 
ing. (Dues $50) 
CONTRIBUTING: For those who 
wish to give the Association meri 
torious financial support. (Dues 
$100) 

Camp Memberships, and member- 
ships for commercial firms serving 
camps, are also available; please 
consult headquarters for details. 
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